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With  decreasing  state  and  federal  support  to  higher  education  and  increasing 
competition  for  private  resources  among  other  nonprofit  organizations,  receiving  private 
contributions,  including  alumni  support,  is  becoming  a  top  priority  among  higher 
education  institutions.  Most  of  the  research  conducted  in  the  significant  area  of  alumni 
giving  to  higher  education  has  focused  on  alumni  philanthropy  at  either  pubUc  or  private 
institutions  of  higher  education.  As  a  result,  relatively  little  is  known  about  the 
characteristics  of  alumnae  donors  at  women's  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  which  factors  might  affect  financial 
giving  using  alumnae  donors  in  a  particular  women's  college  in  the  United  States.  The 
study  investigated  selected  variables  derived  from  a  literature  review  to  test  if  there  was  a 
relationship  to  magnitude  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving.  The  major  areas  of  alumnae 
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characteristics  explored  in  this  study  were  the  following:  number  of  campus  visits  during 
past  year,  participation  in  alumnae  activities,  perception  of  the  college's  need  for 
financial  support,  satisfaction  with  overall  educational  experience,  level  of  undergraduate 
involvement  in  extracurricular  activities,  place  of  residence  as  undergraduates,  recipient 
of  institutional  scholarship/grant,  readership  of  alumnae  publication,  maintaining  contact 
with  faculty,  administrators,  and  staff,  and  contact  person  from  the  college. 

Survey  research  was  the  primary  data  collection  method  used.  A  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  a  random  selection  of  500  alumnae  donors  of  a  single-sex  institution.  A 
60.4%  response  to  the  questionnaire  was  obtained.  The  data  gathered  were  analyzed 
using  chi-square  tests  available  through  the  Statistical  Package  for  Social  Sciences 
(SPSS)  software  to  test  significant  relationships  to  magnitude  of  giving  and  frequency  of 
giving  for  the  variables  chosen. 

Four  variables  were  found  to  have  statistically  significant  relationship  with 
respect  to  the  magnitude  of  giving:  participation  in  alumnae  activities,  number  of  visits  to 
campus  during  past  year  since  graduation,  perception  of  the  college's  need  for  financial 
support,  and  contact  person  from  the  college.  For  frequency  of  giving,  three  variables 
showed  a  significant  relationship:  number  of  visits  to  campus  during  past  year, 
participation  in  alunmae  activities,  and  place  of  residence  as  undergraduates. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Background  for  the  Study 
From  the  founding  of  Harvard  University  in  1636  until  the  present, 
philanthropic  support  (including  all  private  gifts,  grants,  and  bequests)  has  played  an 
intricate  and  steadfast  part  in  fiinding  American  higher  education  institutions.  With 
decreasing  state  and  federal  monies  to  higher  education  and  increasing  competition  for 
private  resources  among  other  nonprofit  organizations,  seeking  private  dollars  is 
becoming  a  top  priority  among  higher  education  institutions,  hi  addition,  increased 
voluntary  support  is  more  critical  for  higher  education  institutions  than  ever  before. 
For  these  reasons,  Harris  (1990)  stated  that  American  higher  education  has  witnessed 
an  unprecedented  growth  in  fiind-raising  activities  in  colleges  and  universities.  Over 
the  past  two  decades,  fund-raising  efforts  of  colleges  and  universities  have  increased 
to  secure  adequate  fiinding  for  institutional  growth.  In  addition,  higher  education 
institutions  are  growing  dependent  on  philanthropic  support — gifts  fi-om  alumni, 
friends,  corporations,  and  foundations.  According  to  the  1999  Voluntary  Support  of 
Education  Survey,  total  private  contributions  to  American  colleges  and  universities 
rose  to  an  estimated  $20.4  billion.  This  is  the  largest  total  ever  and  10.9%  more  than 
the  $18.4  billion  received  in  1998  (Council  for  Aid  to  Education,  2000). 
Private  giving,  including  alimmi  support,  is  among  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
financing  American  higher  education.  Based  on  the  report  by  the  Council  for  Aid  to 
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Education,  private  support  to  higher  education  rose  dramatically  throughout  the  1990s. 
Total  contributions  in  1999,  for  example,  were  more  than  $8  biUion  greater  than  they 
were  in  1994. 

Although  alumni  and  non-alumni  contribute  about  the  same  amounts,  alumni,  in 
particular,  constitute  an  important  subgroup  that  influences  all  other  sources  of  voluntary 
support.  In  fact,  alumni  support  is  regarded  as  a  significant  indication  of  trust  between 
graduates  and  the  institution  and  as  a  measure  of  the  college's  worthiness  for  further 
support.  Robert  Forman,  Executive  Director  of  Alumni  Association  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  suggests,  "Alumni  are,  without  question,  the  single  greatest  resource  a 
[college]  president  has.  They  not  only  provide  needed  funds,  but  recruit  students,  offer 
new  and  innovative  ideas,  and  communicate  to  various  constituencies"  (Gee,  1990). 
Alumni,  however,  are  not  just  graduates  who  attend  the  annual  giving  events  and  donate 
money  to  their  ahna  mater;  they  are  co-participants  in  the  success  of  college. 

Despite  their  dynamic  potential  for  being  great  philanthropists,  surprisingly  little 
is  known  about  the  characteristics  of  alumnae  donors,  particularly  in  women's  colleges. 
There  is  a  need  to  understand  what  motivates  financial  contributions  fi-om  individual 
alumna.  Gavora  (1997)  claims  that  "American  philanthropy  is  becoming  feminized." 
According  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  there  were  1.3  million  female  top  wealth 
holders  in  1992.  The  average  net  worth  for  the  group  was  $1 .37  million  which  was 
slightly  higher  than  for  male  wealth  holders.  In  addition,  more  women  are  creating  new 
wealth  through  their  own  businesses  and  getting  involved  in  non-profit  organizations  as 
volunteers  and  board  members  (Edwards,  1999;  Nielsen,  1994  a).  Based  on  a  report  by 
the  National  Foundation  for  Women  Business  Owners,  women  own  38%  of  US 
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businesses.  As  of  1999  there  are  9.1  million  women-owned  firms  that  employ  28  million 
people  and  generate  over  $3.6  trillion  in  sales.  With  an  increasing  number  of  women  who 
control  wealth  and  their  developing  role  as  major  philanthropists,  colleges  and 
universities  will  need  to  be  more  efficient  solicitors  as  they  approach  women  as 
prospective  donors  (Hall,  1992;  Kaminski,  1999;  Simari,  1995).  Elizabeth  Boris,  director 
of  the  nonprofit  sector  research  fund  at  the  Aspen  Institute  in  Washington,  states  that 
"fundraisers  have  to  take  women  seriously"  (p.  10).  Furthermore,  colleges  and  universities 
should  research  women's  giving  patterns,  seek  to  understand  their  motivations  for 
donating  money,  and  focus  their  efforts  on  developing  strategies  to  empower  more 
women  philanthropists. 

However,  a  solid  information  base  that  can  be  used  to  characterize  women's 
giving  behavior  is  lacking  in  both  philanthropic  literature  and  at  most  colleges,  hi  a 
presentation  of  the  October  1992  Wingspread  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Women  and  Philanthropy  of  the  School  of  Family  Resources  and  Consumer  Science  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  and  the  Johnson  Foundation,  Sondra  C.  Shaw  and 
Martha  A.  Taylor,  Directors  of  the  National  Network  on  Women  as  Philanthropists, 
stated  that  research  on  women's  giving  is  needed  to  "establish  benchmarks  for  its 
advancement'  (p.  10).  In  addition,  women's  motivations  for  philanthropy  need  to  be 
understood  "in  order  to  develop  strategies  for  fundraisers  to  better  approach  women  as 
givers  and  prospects"  (p.  10). 


Statement  of  the  Problem 
In  the  United  States,  men  have  historically  controlled  money.  Although  individual 
women  have  long  been  leaders  in  their  charitable  contributions  and  volunteer  work, 
collectively  they  have  previously  been  ignored  and  unrecognized  (Kaminski,  1999;  Shaw 
&  Taylor,  1995;  Thompson,  1993).  For  centuries,  women  have  been  purposeful,  powerful 
and  thoughtful  donors  and  fundraisers.  Klein  (1990)  stated  "we  need  to  understand  the 
history  of  American  women's  ability  to  control  money  and  to  determine  their  own 
destiny  in  order  to  properly  understand  the  role  of  women  in  relationship  to  money  and 
philanthropy  in  the  United  States"  (p.3).  Indeed,  women  were  excluded  fi-om  most 
professions  and  had  very  little  money  to  give  away.  Most  women  worked  at  home,  and  it 
was  primarily  through  volunteer  activities  that  women  exercised  some  power.  However, 
women's  giving  and  volunteerism  have  created  a  "parallel  power  structure"  that  enabled 
women  to  gain  access  to  power  in  society  (McCarthy,  1990).  Klein  (1990)  found  that 
there  were  many  women  philanthropists  who  managed  women's  organizations.  They 
supported 

women's  right  to  vote,  school  lunch  programs,  community  standards  for  the 
quality  of  milk  and  water,  child  care  centers,  public  kindergartens,  juvenile  courts, 
playgrounds,  public  baths,  the  creation  and  partial  endowment  of  Pembroke  and 
Goucher  colleges  and  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  as  well  as  the  opening  of 
higher  education  for  women,  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906, 
and  much  of  the  progress  of  the  labor  Movement,  (p.  5) 

Women  long  have  been  generous  contributors  of  their  time  and  money  in  supporting 
education,  social  services,  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States.  Many  women  philanthropists 
have  focused  their  efforts  into  bringing  about  significant  social  change.  In  addition,  many 
arts  and  cultural  organizations  as  well  as  early  conservation  organizations  were  founded 


by  women  and  supported  by  individual  women  or  women's  organizations  (Fisher,  1992; 
McCarthy,  1990;  Nielsen,  1994;  Shaw  &  Taylor,  1995).  Women's  voluntary  associations, 
according  to  Scott  (1990),  served  as  an  "early  warning  system"  that  illuminated  urgent 
public  needs  and  social  problems.  In  a  study  of  six  women  philanthropists  of  the  early 
twentieth  century.  Fisher  (1992)  examined  the  impact  of  these  women's  contributions  and 
values  of  philanthropy  in  the  early  1900s.  They  chose  education  as  the  primary  tool  to 
help  others  live  together  and  their  philanthropic  efforts  were  marked  by  commitment  and 
creativity  to  change. 

Despite  women's  major  contributions  to  American  philanthropy  in  American 
history,  philanthropy  was  defined  and  understood  primarily  by  men.  Hickey  and  von 
Schlegell  (1993)  called  women  donors  the  "hidden  constituency"  who  had  been  ignored 
and  invisible  in  philanthropic  giving.  Women  were  not  asked  to  give  in  the  past  and 
historically  men  were  major  donors  because  they  controlled  the  household  wealth. 

In  the  fall  of  1985,  women  comprised  53%  of  the  nation's  undergraduates.  A 
number  of  coeducational  institutions  expected  this  higher  percentage  of  female  graduates 
to  greatly  affect  fundraising  (Goldberg,  1989).  The  fact  that  females  comprise  more  than 
one-half  of  all  college  graduates  supports  that  expectation  and  elicits  this  study  of  the 
contributory  potential  of  female  graduates.  .  - 

The  imprecedented  success  of  fundraising  campaigns  by  women's  colleges  in 
recent  years  suggests  that  women  have  spent  a  significant  portion  of  time  and  money  in 
charitable  work.  One  such  successful  fundraising  campaign  occurred  at  Wellesley 
College.  In  1992  Wellesley  completed  its  five-year  $150  million  campaign  and  raised 
$167  million!  This  campaign  attracted  many  university  fundraisers  for  several  reasons. 


First,  Wellesley  raised  more  alumnae  dollars  per  student  than  any  higher  education 
institution  in  the  US.  Second,  the  gifts  were  mostly  from  women.  And  third,  the 
campaign  targeted  female  donors.  Based  on  the  10-year  report  of  alumnae  giving  at 
women's  colleges,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  institutional  support  comes  from  alumnae  at 
women's  colleges  than  at  coed  institutions.  With  respect  to  sources  of  support  for  4-year 
women's  colleges,  alumnae  donations  accounted  for  47.5%  of  total  support  in  1976/77, 
49%  in  1981/82  and  54.1%  in  1986/87  compared  to  24.8%,  26.4%,  and  33.3%  at  coed 
colleges  for  the  three  periods  (The  Women's  College  Coalition,  1988).  This  ratio 
continued  to  increase  each  period,  and  total  giving  at  women's  colleges  more  than  tripled 
from  1976/77  to  1986/87.  Alumnae  from  women's  colleges  showed  their  loyalty  in  their 
financial  support.  Not  only  are  alumnae  from  women's  colleges  twice  as  likely  to  give  to 
their  alma  mater  as  alumni/ae  of  coed  institutions,  but  their  average  gift  is  higher  than  the 
average  gift  from  graduates  of  coed  institutions. 

It  makes  sense  that  as  women  increasingly  confrol  charitable  dollars,  fiindraisers 
should  examine  women's  potential  for  philanthropic  giving.  Furthermore,  ftindraisers 
who  have  considered  women  to  be  potential  givers  have  begun  to  realize  the  frill 
capability  of  women's  giving  and  have  developed  gender-sensitive  cultivation  and 
solicitation  strategies  (Kaminski,  1999;  McMillen,  1992).  For  instance,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  have  pursued  their  female 
graduates  aggressively  to  increase  their  involvement  in  fiindraising.  Women  are  a  target 
group  among  fiindraisers.  The  challenge  for  fiindraisers  is  to  know  how  to  approach 
women  most  effectively. 


The  growing  presence  of  women  as  major  donors  and  the  rapidly  changing  role  of 
women  in  philanthropy  show  that  new  ways  of  thinking  about  women's  interests  in 
giving  and  raising  money  are  critically  important  to  the  future  success  of  higher 
education  institutions.  To  date,  there  is  a  need  to  study  how  women  think,  feel,  and 
behave  in  philanthropy.  Currently,  some  research  suggests  that  women  are  participating 
increasingly  in  charitable  giving  and  are  viewing  money  as  a  way  to  improve  society. 
Feminization  of  American  philanthropy  shows  that  more  women  are  dominating  the 
critical  profession  of  fundraising  and  are  becoming  a  financial  force  and  active 
participants  in  philanthropy.  Women  have  become  very  important  to  the  economics  of 
charity  so  their  potential  and  impact  on  charitable  giving  must  be  studied  seriously. 
However,  few  studies  have  identified  the  variables  or  characteristics  of  college  graduates 
fi"om  women's  colleges  as  they  relate  to  their  financial  support  of  their  alma  mater. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  women  have  long  been  consistent  donors. 
Alumnae  of  a  particular  women's  college  in  the  Southeast  of  the  United  States  were  the 
focus  of  this  study.  The  problem  addressed  in  the  study  was  to  investigate  some  factors 
that  may  influence  alumnae  financial  giving  in  a  private  women's  college.  The  study 
examined  the  influences  of  post-graduate  involvement  and  undergraduate  extracurricular 
activities  on  the  magnitude  of  giving  and  the  fi^equency  of  giving.  A  model  based  on 
Burnett  and  Wood's  model  of  the  Donation  Decision  Process  (Burnett  &  Wood,  1988) 
was  used  to  test  research  hypotheses  of  the  study  and  to  identify  characteristics  of  current 
major  alumnae  donors  to  a  private  women's  college. 
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Statement  of  Hypotheses 
The  problem  in  this  research  was  to  determine  which  factors  might  affect 
financial  giving  using  alumnae  donors  in  a  particular  women's  college.  The  following 
question  provided  the  impetus  for  the  research  undertaken  in  the  study: 

Is  there  a  significant  relationship  between  alumnae  financial  giving  and  the 
following  variables: 

□  Number  of  campus  visits  during  past  year 

□  Participation  in  alumnae  activities 

□  Perception  of  the  college's  need  for  financial  support 

□  Satisfaction  with  overall  educational  experience 

□  Level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities 

□  Place  of  residence  as  undergraduates 

□  Recipient  of  institutional  scholarship/grant 

□  Readership  of  alumnae  publication 

□  Maintaining  contact  with  faculty,  administrators,  or  staff 

□  Contact  person  fi-om  the  college 

This  general  question  was  explored  by  testing  the  following  null  hypotheses.  The 
variables  selected  in  the  study  were  chosen  for  their  potential  to  motivate  individuals  to 
make  contributions  to  their  alma  mater.  As  revealed  by  the  literature  written  on  alumni/ae 
philanthropy,  several  hypotheses  on  factors  influencing  alumni/ae  to  give  were 
formulated.  There  were  the  two  hypotheses  addressed  in  this  study.  The  first  hypothesis 
was  tested  for  the  relationship  between  magnitude  of  giving  and  the  variables  mentioned 
above.  The  second  hypothesis  was  tested  for  the  relationship  between  fi-equency  of  giving 
and  the  variables  listed  before. 

Definition  of  Terms 
The  following  terms  were  defined  according  to  their  use  in  the  study. 
Alumnae  were  referred  to  female  graduates  who  have  matriculated. 


Alumnae  donors  were  graduates  of  the  participating  institution  who  made  a 
financial  contribution  to  the  college  fi-om  1989  to  1999. 

Frequency  of  giving  was  the  total  number  of  financial  contributions  made  to  the 
college  for  the  decade  fi-om  1989  to  1999. 

Magnitude  of  giving  was  the  total  amoimt  of  financial  contributions  made  to  the 
college  for  the  decade  fi-om  1989  to  1999. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

Given  the  emphasis  of  past  research  to  identify  alumni/ae  donation  behaviors,  the 
comprehensive  model  presented  by  Burnett  and  Wood  (1 988)  provides  important 
considerations  and  pragmatic  benefits  to  fundraising  at  women's  colleges.  First  of  all,  the 
segment  of  alumnae  who  were  prone  to  give  based  on  the  selected  variables  to  be 
identified  in  this  study  could  be  targeted  for  cultivation  and  solicitation  by  development 
officers  to  increase  alumnae  donors.  In  addition,  time  and  money  may  be  spent  more 
effectively  focusing  on  those  alumnae  who  are  prone  to  give  rather  than  those  who  are 
not. 

Second,  characteristics  of  alumni/ae  donors  have  been  studied  to  help  institutional 
development  officers  target  their  fimdraising  efforts.  Many  researchers  studied 
characteristics  of  alumni/ae  donors  and  alumni/ae  nondonors  from  many  other  points  of 
view  such  as  behaviors,  motivations,  and  size  of  gifts  made.  However,  female  giving  in 
alumni/ae  philanthropy  has  been  ignored  until  recently.  Little  is  known  about  women's 
giving,  in  particular,  alumnae  financial  support  in  single-sex  institutions.  To  this 
researcher's  knowledge,  few  studies  concerned  female  graduates  and  the  factors  that 
affected  their  financial  contributions  to  their  alma  mater.  This  study  was  an  attempt  to 
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collect  data  that  is  helpful  to  institutional  development  officers  at  the  participating  college 
and  similar  sized  women's  colleges. 

Third,  the  alumnae  characteristics  revealed  in  the  study-those  who  made 
contributions  to  the  college  serve  as  predictors  for  identifying  alumnae  contributors.  In 
addition,  variables  that  may  predict  donating  alumnae  could  be  manipulated  by 
administrators  to  increase  alumnae  giving  to  the  college.  This  provides  a  base  of 
knowledge  beneficial  to  future  fund-raising  activities  at  a  study  institution  or  other 
similar  colleges. 

Fourth,  the  findings  about  women's  philanthropic  behaviors  reported  in  this  study 
are  useful  to  future  researchers  and  fundraisers  who  might  be  interested  in  alumnae 
contributions  to  single-sex  institutions.  Regarding  the  marketing  approach  to 
development,  Kotler  (1985)  stated  that  it  begins  with  the  study  of  characteristics  of  each 
of  the  four  major  donor  markets,  one  of  which  is  individuals  that  include  alumni/ae.  This 
study  provides  coeducational  institutions  with  specific  and  accurate  data  about 
characteristics  of  the  alumnae  donors  and  enables  them  to  meet  the  needs  and 
expectations  of  their  alumnae  more  effectively.  According  to  Bartolomeo  (1986), 
surveying  alumni  is  part  of  the  overall  communication  process  that  is  vital  to  effective 
communications  efforts  and  is  vital  to  alumni/ae  programs  and  the  evaluation  of 
alumni/ae  attitudes  toward  their  school.  Studying  female  giving  patterns  at  a  specific 
single-sex  institution  will  provide  information  that  may  help  to  plan  strategies  that 
empower  women,  may  help  to  design  effective  flindraising  programs  that  attract  female 
interests  and  prospects,  and  may  increase  alumnae  participation  in  activities  of  financial 
support. 
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Finally,  the  study  serves  as  a  practical  guide  about  the  ways  development  officers 
can  effectively  use  the  behaviors  and  preferences  of  women  philanthropists  by 
understanding  what  to  look  for  in  a  prospective  alumnae  donor.  This  study  also 
establishes  effective  fundraising  programs  in  higher  education  institutions  and  offers 
useful  directions  for  analyzing  current  programs  that  might  need  constructive  strategies 
and  changes  in  the  way  they  select  alumnae  support. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  following  conditions  were  limitations  of  this  study: 

□  The  scope  of  this  study  was  limited  to  the  alumnae  donors  from  a 
particular  women's  college  in  the  Southeast  of  the  United  States.  As  such, 
results  were  generalized  only  to  similar  single-sex  institutions. 

□  The  study  was  limited  in  its  examination  to  certain  characteristics  of 
alimmae  to  determine  whether  the  magnitude  of  giving  and  the  frequency 
of  giving  were  related  to  these  characteristics.  Other  characteristics  were 
not  examined  in  the  study.  The  characteristics  studied  represent  those  that 
appear  to  have  significant  relationships  to  the  questions  explored. 

□  The  study  included  only  alumnae  donors  who  made  contributions  to  the 
college  between  1989  and  1999. 

□  The  study  was  limited  to  respondents  about  whom  data  were  available  on 
the  database  from  the  participating  institution. 

□  The  data  were  limited  to  the  responses  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
participate  in  the  study. 

□  This  study  does  not  explain  a  relationship  between  a  variety  of 
demographic  characteristics  and  alumnae  financial  giving.  Demographic 
characteristics  are  not  considered  a  primary  influence  on  alumnae 
financial  giving  because  fiindraising  practitioners  can  do  little  to 
manipulate  these  characteristics.  Therefore,  it  is  the  researcher's  intention 
to  describe  demographic  characteristics  of  alumnae  donors  at  a 
participating  institution. 

Summary 

This  study  was  intended  to  add  knowledge  to  the  relationship  between  selected 
variables  and  magnitude  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving.  This  chapter  provides  an 


introduction  to  the  research  problem.  After  presenting  an  infroduction  and  background  of 
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the  study,  the  chapter  stated  the  problem,  stated  the  hypotheses,  defined  terms  used  in  the 
study,  stated  the  importance  of  the  study,  and  described  the  hmitations  of  the  study. 

Chapter  2  is  a  review  of  related  literature.  It  provides  information  on  the 
background  and  the  present  status  of  alumni/ae  support  of  their  alma  mater. 

Chapter  3  presents  the  methodology  of  the  study.  The  population  and 
questionnaire  used  in  the  study  were  discussed.  This  chapter  concludes  with  an 
explanation  of  the  statistical  analysis  which  was  used  to  determine  the  results  of  study. 

Chapter  4  contains  the  results  of  the  study  as  outlined  in  Chapter  3. 

Chapter  5  offers  conclusions  and  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  study; 
implications  for  practice;  and  recommendations  for  the  future  study. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVffiW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  reviews  which  selected  characteristics  affect  alumnae  financial 
giving,  and  to  what  extent,  using  Burnett  and  Wood's  model  of  the  Donation  Decision 
Process  (Burnett  &  Wood,  1988).  It  also  presents  an  overview  of  the  following  topics:  (1) 
the  importance  of  volimtary  support  for  higher  education,  (2)  the  impact  of  alumni 
support,  (3)  Burnett  and  Wood's  model  of  the  Donation  Decision  Process,  and  (4)  an 
empirical  review  of  related  research  studies. 

The  Importance  of  Voluntary  Support  for  Higher  Education 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  which  higher  education  needs  private  funding 
more  than  now.  Colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  have  undergone  and  are 
continuing  to  undergo  a  number  of  economical  pressures.  One  of  the  key  factors  in  fiscal 
crisis  is  the  decrease  in  federal  support,  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  funding  for  higher 
education.  Federal  support  exceeded  $18  billion  in  1990  and  grew  to  about  $21  billion  in 
1993,  but  this  was  a  14.3%  decrease  when  measured  in  constant  1980  dollars  (Honeyman 
&Bruhn,  1996). 

With  a  decrease  of  federal  support,  higher  education  institutions  are  struggling  to 

effectively  operate  with  diminished  resources.  In  addition,  some  changes  and  pressures 

that  influence  the  health  of  higher  education  include  fluctuating  student  enrollments; 

inflation;  increasing  demands  for  accountability  of  higher  education;  growing  public 

concern  about  the  college  cost  and  the  value  of  a  college  degree;  competition  with 
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nonprofit  fields  outside  education;  and  more  recently,  technological  challenges  such  as 
computerization  and  modemizafion  (Alfred,  1996;  Weber,  1999). 

As  financial  difficulties  place  increasing  pressure  on  institutional  budgets  in  most 
colleges  and  universities,  voluntary  support  is  an  important  source  of  income  for  higher 
education  institutions.  After  adjusting  for  inflation,  voluntary  support  for  higher 
education  between  1980  and  1999  increased  fi-om  $8  billion  to  $20.4  billion.  In  addition, 
voluntary  support  to  colleges  and  universities  has  increased  steadily  throughout  the 
1990s.  Total  contributions  in  1999  were  $8  billion  greater  than  they  were  in  1994 
(Council  for  Aid  to  Education,  2000).  Private  contributions  to  higher  education  in  1999 
came  from  the  following  six  sources:  alumni,  non-alumni,  foundations,  business 
corporations,  religious  organizations,  and  all  others.  Of  these,  individuals,  including 
alumni  and  non-alimmi,  were  reported  to  be  the  largest  source  of  private  support  to 
higher  education. 

Private  support  has  always  been  of  great  importance  to  American  colleges  and 
universities.  Unlike  allocations  fi"om  government,  private  support  for  higher  education 
institutions  provides  relatively  unrestricted  fimds  for  general  support  in  most  colleges 
(Leslie  &  Ramey,  1988).  Private  support  can  be  expended  without  constraints  while  the 
distribution  of  governmental  monies  is  closely  monitored.  Therefore,  income  fi-om 
private  giving  such  as  endovraient  and  related  fiinds  is  the  major  source  of  unrestricted 
spending  of  institutions. 

For  many  colleges  and  universities,  unrestricted  fimds  have  been  used  to  recruit 
top  faculty  and  scholars;  to  offer  more  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  loans  for  students; 
and  to  improve  overall  academic  programs.  These  fiinds  have  also  initiated  new 
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programs;  supported  research  and  public  service;  and  assisted  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  facilities  (National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  1989).  Overall,  private  voluntary  giving  offers 
colleges  and  universities  the  ability  to  achieve  the  highest  level  of  excellence  and  to 
provide  the  best  educational  opportunities  for  their  students.  For  these  reasons  voluntary 
support  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "margin  of  excellence". 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  voluntary  support,  Leslie  and  Ramey  (1988) 
stated  that  voluntary  support  is  becoming  the  only  source  of  discretionary  money  as  most 
higher  education  institutions  experience  financial  difficulties.  With  a  decline  in  resources 
available  to  colleges  and  universities  and  an  increase  in  budget  cuts,  it  is  assumed  that 
voluntary  support  will  play  a  critical  role  in  balancing  institutional  budgets. 

The  Impact  of  Alumni  Support 

According  to  the  Council  for  Aid  to  Education  (2000),  individual  giving,  alumni 
and  non-alumni  together,  contributed  the  largest  share  of  support  to  higher  education 
(53%)  in  1999,  followed  by  foundations  (22%),  corporations  (18%),  and  religious  and 
other  organizafions  (8%).  In  1999,  alumni  contributed  29%  ($5.93  billion)  of  the  total 
support  for  higher  education  while  non-alumni  individuals  contributed  24%  ($4.81 
billion).  Additionally,  alumni  giving  increased  7.8%  in  dollars  when  adjusted  for  inflation 
when  compared  to  1998,  and  non-alumni  individuals  gave  24%  of  the  total  with  an 
increase  of  6.9  percent  when  adjusted  for  inflation.  These  figures  show  that  individuals 
account  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  dollars  given.  They  also  show  that  alumni  support  is 
clearly  becoming  a  growing  source  of  financial  support  and  the  single  largest  source  of 
private  donations  that  contributes  to  colleges  and  universities. 
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The  importance  of  alumni  financial  support  of  higher  education  cannot  be 
overstated.  Roszell  stated:  "Alumni  are  a  valuable  institutional  resource  that  can  be 
creatively  and  strategically  used  to  advance  an  academic  institution"  (Roszell,  1989,  p. 
38).  Alumni,  the  institution's  most  essential  and  successful  resource  for  advancement, 
provide  not  only  primary  financial  support  but  also  volunteer  service  and  valuable  advice. 

Alumni  giving  has  a  unique  impact  on  other  sources  of  private  philanthropy. 
Shadoian  (1989)  pointed  out  another  benefit  driven  fi-om  alumni  financial  support  which 
could  help  generate  more  gifts  fi-om  other  private  sources:  "Alumni  giving  is  the  single 
most  important  index  of  esteem  in  which  the  institution  is  held  by  a  key  group  of 
individuals"  (p.l).  Additionally,  when  fimdraising  development  officers  approach 
potential  donors,  they  often  cite  the  rate  of  alumni  giving  as  an  important  factor  that 
indicates  the  loyalty  of  alumni  to  the  college,  and  such  loyalty  is  one  of  the  strongest 
associations  with  alumni  giving  (Grill,  1988;  Oglesby,  1991;  Shadoian,  1989).  For  these 
reasons  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  alumni  contribution  is  in  their  effect  on  other 
philanthropic  sources. 

As  for  philanthropic  behavior  of  alumni  donors,  Taylor  and  Martin  (1995)  stated 
that  regardless  of  the  size  of  individual  gifts,  understanding  all  donors  should  be 
important.  This  strongly  supports  the  view  that  the  magnitude  of  alumni  giving  is  less 
important  than  the  size  of  gifts  or  dollar  amount  given  fi-om  individuals  (Spaeth  and 
Greeley,  1970). 

Alumni  fimdraising  is  the  lifeblood  of  higher  education  institutions,  private  or 
public.  With  continual  declines  in  state  appropriations  and  federal  fimding  to  higher 
education  institutions,  the  importance  of  alumni  giving  will  become  more  evident. 
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The  Donation  Decision  Model 
A  number  of  models  related  to  donation  behavior  have  emerged  over  years  that 
draw  from  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  including  education,  sociology,  psychology  and 
social  marketing.  Burnett  and  Wood's  model  of  the  Donation  Decision  Process  (Burnett 
&  Wood,  1988)  is  a  comprehensive  one  that  represents  donation  behavior  showing  many 
variables,  as  well  as  the  relationships  among  variables,  and  analyzes  what  extent  certain 
variables  affect  alumni/ae  financial  giving.  The  model  in  Figure  1  describes  the  decision 
process  and  outlines  each  element  in  the  model  that  may  or  may  not  affect  alumnae 
philanthropic  giving.  The  model  consists  of  three  primary  components,  antecedent  states, 
model  dimensions,  and  the  decision  process. 
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Figure  1.  Donation  Decision  Model 
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Antecedent  States 

Before  an  actual  donation  decision-making  is  made,  the  Antecedent  States  in  the 
model  must  be  considered.  Antecedent  States  refer  to  inherent  qualities  that  individuals 
bring  into  the  donation  decision-making.  These  are  personal  traits,  demographic  traits, 
and  situational  factors.  Support  is  adequate  for  the  personal  traits.  For  instance,  a  person 
who  possesses  high  self-esteem,  high  personal  competence,  and  high  personal 
norms/rules  would  be  more  likely  to  donate. 

Empirical  support  for  the  demographic  traits  is  strong  and  adequate  in  some 
research  findings  that  describe  relationships  between  demographic  characteristics  and 
one's  financial  support  to  an  alma  mater.  Among  demographic  variables,  age,  gender, 
current  occupation,  religion,  number  of  children,  range  of  children's  age,  type  of 
degree(s)  earned,  location  of  residence,  period  of  graduation,  family  income,  whether 
spouse  contributes  to  his/her  alma  mater,  and  support  of  other  charitable  organizations 
significantly  affect  one's  financial  support  to  the  alma  mater  (Baker,  1998;  Beeler,  1982; 
Haddad,  1986;  House,  1987;  Keller,  1982;  Korvas,  1984;  Kraus,  1988;  McNally,  1985; 
Newman,  1995;  Oglesby,  1991;  Shadoian,  1989;  Taylor  &  Martin,  1995). 

Regarding  other  demographic  variables,  studies  show  that  alumni/ae  participation 
in  activities  sponsored  by  the  alumni  office;  emotional  attachment/loyalty  to  alma  mater; 
satisfaction  with  educational  experience;  positive  feelings  about  alma  mater;  and  student 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities  are  viewed  as  significant  factors  that  influence 
alumni/ae  financial  giving  (Baker,  1998;  Beeler,  1982;  Chewning,  1984;  Haddad,  1986; 
Hopkins,  1998;  House,  1987;  Keller,  1982;  Korvas,  1984;  Kraus,  1988;  Lunardini,  1993; 
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McNally,  1985;  Nelson,  1984;  Oglesby,  1991;  Shadoian,  1989;  Simic,  1995;  Taylor  & 
Martin,  1995;). 
Model  Dimensions 

Type.  Whether  the  same  decision  process  is  used  in  the  different  categories  shown 
in  the  model  has  not  been  tested.  For  instance,  when  someone  decides  to  make  a  gift  to 
the  church,  it  is  not  clear  whether  his/her  donation  decision-making  process  is  the  same 
as  for  those  who  contribute  to  a  political  party. 

Nature  of  resources.  No  studies  have  shown  how  the  nature  of  resource  request 
affects  the  donation  decision.  Some  prefer  to  donate  tangible  resources  such  as  money, 
land,  and  stocks  rather  than  intangible  ones  like  time,  expertise,  and  moral  support  or  vice 
versa. 

Giving  dyad.  The  last  dimension  of  the  model  is  the  donation  exchange  dyad. 
Bumett  and  Wood  (1988)  explain  that  the  closer  the  match  between  the  donor  and  the 
recipient  regarding  characteristics  shared  and  resources  exchanged  by  both  participants, 
the  more  likely  the  exchange  will  occur. 

Decision  Process  •  ^ 

Awareness  of  need.  The  decision  process  begins  with  an  awareness  of  need  raised 
from  alumni/ae.  Several  empirical  studies  consider  an  awareness  of  the  need  influencing 
factor  in  the  donation  decision  process  (House,  1987;  Korvas,  1984;  Taylor  &  Martin, 
1995). 

Attention.  Once  a  level  of  awareness  is  obtained,  potential  donors  move  to  a  stage 
of  attention.  At  this  point  potential  donors  decide  whether  the  need  is  urgent  or  valid  and 
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then  determine  their  abiHty  to  meet  the  need.  Little  empirical  support  has  been  found  with 
regard  to  a  state  of  attention. 

Obligation  of  salience.  The  next  stage  of  obligation  salience  is  the  one  where 
societal  and  personal  norms  come  into  play.  For  example,  regarding  women's 
philanthropic  giving,  many  studies  claim  that  women  have  different  priorities  than  men  in 
their  ways  to  give  money  (Shalala,  1993;  Shaw  &  Taylor,  1995;  Tiehen  &  Andreoni, 
1993;  von  Schegell  &  Fisher,  1993;).  Some  research  showed  that  understanding  women's 
motivation  to  give  plays  an  important  role  in  attracting  more  women  donors  (Hopkins, 
1998;  Simari,  1995;  Sublett,  1993;  Tiehen  &  Andreoni,  1993). 

Request  conditions.  When  the  preliminary  assessment  is  completed,  prospective 
donors  make  a  decision  to  give  or  not  give.  At  this  point  many  of  the  evaluation  criteria 
are  considered  in  decision-making.  One  criterion  concerns  the  way  in  which  a  specific 
request  is  made.  In  fact,  this  is  a  significant  and  influential  factor  that  motivates  alumnae 
giving.  An  example  can  be  found  in  a  successful  campaign  at  Wellesley. 
Situational  factors. 

Among  the  situational  variables  taken  into  account  in  the  study  of  alumni/ae 
giving  are  information  about  the  recipient  and  the  way  in  which  women  were  solicited. 
Several  studies  support  a  significant  relationship  between  situational  factors  and 
alumni/ae  financial  giving  (Hopkins,  1998;  Shaw  &  Taylor,  1990;  Simari,  1995;  Tanner 
&  Ramsey,  1993). 

Perceived  equity.  The  concept  of  perceived  equity  in  the  model  is  related  to  the 
benefits  that  potential  donors  get  from  making  gifts.  It  is  not  clear  whether  prospective 
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donors  decide  to  give  because  they  feel  the  benefits  from  giving  are  equal  to  the  costs  of 
doing  so. 

Perceived  effectiveness.  Perceived  effectiveness  is  another  element  which  is 
defined  as  the  potential  donor's  expectation  of  success  or  failure  influencing  by  all  the 
variables  depicted  in  the  model.  The  success  or  failure  of  a  job  is  related  to  all  the  other 
factors  in  the  model.  -> 

Recipient.  A  final  evaluation  measure  is  the  recipient  or  the  agent  presenting  the 
recipient.  As  for  the  positive  experiences,  creating  the  rapport  between  the  prospective 
donors  and  the  recipient  and/or  the  agent  is  critical. 

Habit  Sfrength.  When  the  decision  to  donate  is  made,  one's  habit  can  influence 
the  stage  of  decision-making.  Habit  shows  one's  predilection  to  donate  or  not  donate  and 
reflects  how  individuals  would  behave  based  on  certain  factors. 

Evaluation.  The  final  stage  in  the  model  is  the  evaluation  of  the  result.  This  refers 
to  one's  feelings  about  the  outcome  and/or  the  tangible  or  intangible  rewards  that  one 
might  receive. 

Empirical  Review  of  Related  Research 
With  thorough  review  of  the  findings  of  several  researches  on  influencing 
variables  in  the  donation  behavior  of  alumni/ae  the  following  will  discuss  each  of  the 
variables  and  the  components  of  the  Donation  Decision  Model  to  which  each  relate. 
Antecedent  States 

Demographic  characteristics.  Many  previous  studies  have  identified  there  is  a 
significant  relationship  between  alumni/ae  giving  and  selected  demographic  traits  (Baker, 
1998;  Beeler,  1982;  Haddad,  1986;  Hopins,  1998;  House,  1987;  Keller,  1982;  Korvas, 
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1984;  Kraus,  1988;  McNally,  1985;  Newman,  1995;  Oglesby,  1991;  Shadoian,  1989; 
Taylor  &  Martin,  1995;  and  Wetta,  1990). 

Baker  (1998)  surveyed  1,000  professional  school  alumni  donors  and  non-donors 
at  a  public  university  to  determine  if  relationships  can  be  identified  in  the  selected 
demographic  variables.  As  for  donor  status,  years  spent  as  a  student,  and  age  were  found 
to  have  a  significant  relationship  to  donor  status  behavior.  The  study  also  found  gender 
was  significantly  related  to  donor  giving  level.  '  — 

Beeler  (1 982)  studied  alumni  philanthropy  in  private  universities.  He  found  a 
positive  relationship  between  the  two  areas  of  demographic  data  and  alumni  donors: 
distance  of  permanent  residence  from  campus  and  current  occupation.  Of  the  two 
variables,  current  occupation  was  the  best  predictor  of  donor  status  and  the  level  of 
giving. 

Cristantello  (1992)  analyzed  the  extent  to  which  selected  demographic  and 
attitudinal  characteristics  describe  giving  behavior  of  alumni  of  historically  Roman 
Catholic  colleges.  Donor  group  differences  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant 
based  on  the  following  independent  variables:  age,  year  of  graduation,  importance  of  a 
values  oriented  education,  and  importance  of  a  liberal  arts  oriented  education. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  alumni  donors  and  alumni  non-donors  at  Butler 
University  by  Haddad  (1986)  attempted  to  determine  the  relationship  between  selected 
demographic  variables  of  alumni  donors  and  alumni  non-donors  to  the  annual  fund  and  to 
examine  selected  variables  to  alumni  giving  levels.  An  analysis  of  data  showed  that  seven 
demographic  characteristics  had  statistically  significant  differences  between  alumni 
donors  and  alumni  non-donors.  These  variables  were  age,  number  of  children,  children's 
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age  range,  distance  lived  from  campus,  graduation  period,  type  of  degree  earned,  and 
whether  spouse  contributed  to  Butler.  Alumni  donors  at  Butler  tended  to  be  older,  have 
two  children,  have  children  in  the  age  range  of  over  18,  live  close  to  campus,  have 
graduated  during  the  1950-1959  time  period,  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  as  opposed  to 
other  degrees,  and  have  spouses  who  made  larger  contributions  than  alumni  non-donors. 
For  the  relationship  among  alumni  donors  at  various  giving  levels  seven  characteristics 
were  found  to  determine  statistically  significant  differences.  They  were  sex,  age,  number 
of  children,  children's  age  range,  graduation  period,  type  of  degree  earned,  and  whether 
spouse  contributed  to  the  college. 

Hopkins  (1998)  analyzed  the  relationship  between  selected  variables  and  alumnae 
financial  support  in  coeducational  Catholic  colleges  and  universities.  The  study  found 
membership  in  a  dual  income  family  was  the  most  determinant  variable  in  gift 
contribution  probability.  With  regard  to  another  dependent  variable,  the  average  gift 
contributed,  the  following  were  strong  predictors:  alumnae  with  smaller  families, 
alumnae  never  having  been  married,  and  alumnae  being  part  of  a  dual  family  income. 

House  (1987)  identified  variables  that  tend  to  differentiate  among  alumni  in  a 
public  university.  The  results  of  study  revealed  that  the  personal  variables  that  best 
predicted  alumni  giving  with  regard  to  donor  status  were  sex,  perceived  need  of  financial 
support  of  university,  period  of  graduation,  highest  degree  earned,  and  support  of  other 
charitable  causes.  For  total  dollars  given  and  the  number  of  years  of  contribution  the 
variables  that  best  predicted  alumni  giving  included  highest  degree  earned,  college  of 
first  choice,  honors  program  participation,  perceived  need  of  financial  support  of  alma 
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mater,  period  of  graduation,  sex,  knowledge  of  other  contributors,  other  alumnus  in 
family,  household  income,  overall  attitude  toward  university,  and  employment  type. 

Keller  (1982)  analyzed  characteristics  that  discriminate  alumni  donors  and  alumni 
non-donors  at  the  University  of  Montevallo.  The  study  also  examined  whether  there  were 
differences  among  alumni  donors  with  respect  to  contribution  levels.  Findings  from  the 
study  indicated  a  significant  relationship  between  alumni  donors  and  alumni  non-donors 
based  on  the  following  demographic  variables:  whether  a  degree  was  earned  at  the 
University  of  Montevallo,  type  of  degree  (s)  earned,  whether  spouse  contributed  to 
his/her  alma  mater,  and  period  of  graduation.  For  the  relationship  among  alumni  donors 
with  respect  to  contribution  levels,  the  following  variables  were  shown  to  be  statistically 
significant:  college  of  major  study,  status  of  employment,  marital  status,  whether  spouse 
attended  the  University  of  Montevallo,  and  number  of  children. 

In  terms  of  the  relationship  of  demographic  variables  to  donor  status,  Korvas 
(1984)  found  that  there  was  a  significant  relationship  based  on  age  at  entry  to  Rockhurst. 
The  research  also  found  the  significant  relationship  between  the  contribution  level  and 
the  following  variables:  age  of  donors  at  entry  to  Rockhurst,  current  age  of  donors, 
number  of  children,  gender,  period  of  graduation,  institution  from  which  an  alumnus/na 
obtained  his/her  highest  degree,  and  current  household  income  level. 

After  studying  the  effects  of  selected  demographic  factors  that  influence  alumnae 
financial  support  in  small  Catholic  colleges  during  1976-1986,  Kraus  (1988)  revealed  that 
frequency  of  church  attendance  was  an  influencing  factor  in  their  financial  giving  to  their 
alma  mater. 
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McNally  (1985)  examined  alumni  philanthropy  to  determine  if  alumni  donor 
status  was  associated  with  personal  characteristics  such  as  age,  gender,  and  occupation. 
This  study  involved  alumni  of  California  State  University  at  Sacramento  from  the  classes 
of  1980  through  1983.  The  results  of  study  showed  that  none  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  age,  gender,  or  occupation  differentiated  alumni  donors  and  non-alumni 
donors.  .    '  ^ 

Newman  (1995)  studied  gender  differences  in  philanthropic  giving.  The  study 
examined  the  factors  that  influence  charitable  giving  for  men  and  women  who  were 
former  alumni  of  a  school.  Factors  explored  in  the  study  were  gender  differences,  age  of 
respondents,  income  levels,  education,  and  residential  location.  Analyses  of  the  data  from 
the  study  showed  that  men  and  women  did  differ  in  making  their  philanthropic  gifts. 
Regarding  significant  differences  on  three  subscales  of  the  charitable  giving  such  as 
priorities,  conditions,  and  altruism,  the  findings  also  indicated  that  women  were  more 
influenced  by  factors  than  were  men  in  the  study.  For  example,  women  responded  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  give  if  an  organization  has  a  crisis  situation  and  a  single-issue 
purpose.  Women  were  also  more  concerned  than  men  with  altruism  as  a  way  to  help 
others,  a  way  to  show  human  caring,  and  a  way  to  express  gratitude  and  moral  beliefs. 
Analyses  of  variance  were  conducted  to  see  whether  there  were  significant  differences 
between  gender  and  other  demographic  factors  such  as  age,  income,  location,  and 
education.  No  interaction  effects  of  gender  with  income,  education  level,  and  age  were 
statistically  significant. 

As  for  gender  differences  in  philanthropic  giving,  many  fimdraising  and 
development  officers  have  begun  to  realize  the  great  potential  of  women  as  major  givers 
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and  have  used  a  special  approach  to  women  donors  due  to  the  differences  in  philanthropic 

giving.  They  also  find  that  the  conventional  fundraising  techniques  targeting  male  donors 

do  not  produce  the  same  results  with  female  donors  (Craner,  1994;  Shaw  &  Taylor, 

1997).  According  to  Shaw  and  Taylor  (1995),  women  give  to  create  something  whereas 

men  give  to  preserve.  Women  make  financial  contributions  to  create  new  programs  that 

make  a  difference.  Shaw  and  Taylor  write: 

Women  have  a  predisposition  to  make  connections  in  a  humane  way  that  can  live 
on  after  their  lives  are  over.  If  they  are  allowed  involvement  in  the  creative 
process  of  developing  philanthropic  innovations,  not  Band- Aid  solutions,  they  are 
very  likely  to  create  things  that  will  live  on  far  beyond  their  lifetimes.  (Shaw  & 
Taylor,  1995,  p.  90) 

The  growth  of  women's  funds  over  the  past  decade  is  an  example  of  illustrating 
women's  motivation  to  create  and  a  solution  that  can  bring  about  significant  change  for 
the  better.  Based  on  the  report  released  by  the  National  Network  of  Women's  Funds, 
donations  for  women's  fiinds  rose  fi-om  $12.6  million  in  1991  to  $15.4  million  in  1992. 
From  1985  to  1992,  the  fiinds  raised  a  total  of  $80.8  miUion  and  this  money  was 
distributed  to  help  women  and  girls.  From  1985  to  1993  women's  fimds  grow  34  to  63 
and  today  there  are  95  (Millar,  1993;  Time,  1999).  These  fiinds  have  been  created  as  a 
way  for  women  to  affect  the  lives  of  other  women  and  children  and  to  establish  long-term 
relationships  with  organizations. 

The  growth  of  women's  fiinds  over  the  past  decade  is  an  example  of  illustrating 
women's  motivation  to  create  and  a  solution  that  can  bring  about  significant  change  for 
the  better.  Based  on  the  report  released  by  the  National  Network  of  Women's  Funds, 
donations  for  women's  fimds  rose  fi-om  $12.6  million  in  1991  to  $15.4  million  in  1992. 
From  1985  to  1992,  the  fimds  raised  a  total  of  $80.8  milhon  and  this  money  was 
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distributed  to  help  women  and  girls.  From  1985  to  1993  women's  funds  grow  34  to  63 
and  today  there  are  95  (Millar,  1993;  Time,  1999).  These  ftinds  have  been  created  as  a 
way  for  women  to  affect  the  lives  of  other  women  and  children  and  to  establish  long-term 
relationships  with  organizations. 

The  lessons  come  from  the  ways  that  corporations  apply  a  gender-based 
communication  when  they  communicate  with  women  who  are  major  buyers  in  the 
consumer  market.  Recently  corporations  have  understood  women's  special  values  and 
needs  and  have  employed  a  new  approach  based  on  what  companies  perceive  from 
female  points  of  view  (Ferguson-Patton,  1993).  Incorporating  women's  values  in 
philanthropy  reveals  that  women  give  from  the  heart  and  want  to  get  involved  before  they 
contribute. 

Another  lesson  from  Wellesley's  campaign  provides  important  information  on 

giving  by  women  and  the  way  women  made  gifts.  The  campaign  attracted  gifts  mostly 

from  women  by  focusing  on  strategies  that  include  a  plan  to  cultivate  female  donors 

(AAFRC,  1993,  p.  127). 

Women  may  place  greater  emphasis  on  involvement  with  specific  programs  than 
on  public  recognition  of  their  gifts.  It  is  a  well-accepted  truism  that  men  give  for 
preservation  while  women  give  for  change,  though  this  has  not  been  proven  with 
quantitative  research. 

The  success  of  the  Wellesley  campaign  also  heightened  interest  in  research  on 
women  as  philanthropists.  Though  little  quantitative  research  has  been  designed 
specifically  to  study  the  relationship  between  the  sex  of  the  donor  and  giving 
behavior,  there  is  now  greater  interest  in  the  subject  (AAFRC  1993,  p.  128). 

Women  give  money  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  different  reasons  than  men. 

Women  give  to  bring  about  change  and  make  a  difference  (von  Schell  &  Fisher,  1993). 

By  giving  money,  women  want  to  make  a  difference  and  support  new  and  different 

causes.  In  addition,  women  emphasize  the  new  and  different  cause  or  purpose  of  the 
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organization.  The  growing  number  of  charities  that  specifically  help  women  and  girls 
indicates  that  women  would  like  to  give  money  to  foundations  and  organizations  that 
fund  programs  specifically  targeting  women's  issues  (Atchison,  1990;  Richman,  1992; 
Shaw  &  Taylor,  1991). 

According  to  the  report  by  the  National  Network  of  Women's  Funds,  the  special 
funds  that  aid  strictly  women's  or  girls'  organizations  have  grown  from  9  to  63  fi^om 
1985  to  1992.  Growth  in  the  number  of  women's  funds  signifies  the  commitment  of 
women  donors  to  advocate  funding  for  the  needs  of  women  and  girls.  Carol  MoUner, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Network  of  Women's  Funds,  agrees  that  women's 
charities  target  organizations  and  programs  that  make  a  difference  for  women.  In  1990  a 
national  study  by  Women  and  Foundations/Corporate  Philanthropy,  a  New  York-based 
association  of  grantmakers,  found  that  only  four  percent  of  the  money  from  private 
philanthropies  supported  programs  strictly  for  women  (Richman,  1992).  A  similar  report 
by  the  American  Association  of  Fund  Raising  Council  (AAFRC)  showed  that  in  1990 
donations  to  nonprofit  organizafions  and  charities  totaled  more  than  $123  billion  in  1990. 
However,  despite  the  growing  number  in  women's  funds,  women's  programs  have 
always  been  underfunded.  Marianne  Philbin,  executive  director  of  the  Chicago 
Foundation  for  Women,  asserts  women's  needs  and  women's  concerns  are  addressed  and 
met  only  through  women's  organizations,  hi  fact,  over  85  percent  of  the  National 
Organizations  for  Women  and  the  Fund  for  the  Feminist  Majority's  donors  are  women 
(Feminist  Majority  Foundation,  1991). 

Regarding  the  relationships  between  personal  characteristics  and  alumni  donor 
status,  Oglesby  (1991)  concluded  that  five  variables  were  found  to  be  stafistically 
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significant  in  the  study.  They  were  family  income,  occupation,  age,  year  of  graduation, 
level  of  involvement  in  church,  and  number  of  other  charitable  interest.  With  respect  to 
donor  level  there  were  ten  variables  that  discriminated  low  donors  (less  than  $100)  from 
high  donors  (more  than  $100).  They  were  sex,  family  income,  spouse  who  is  a  SBU 
(Southwest  Baptists  University)  alumnus/a,  parents  also  alumni,  children  also  alumni, 
age,  year  of  graduation,  and  number  of  children. 

Pearson  (1996)  investigated  the  selected  variables  that  best  predict  alumni  donor 
status  and  donor  level  at  a  school  of  education  within  a  Research  I,  public  university.  Of 
the  selected  demographic  variables,  household  income  and  attendance  at  a  two-year 
college,  and  receipt  of  a  repayable  loan  were  discriminators  between  the  non-donor  and 
donor  groups.  Four  additional  variables  were  selected  by  the  discriminant  function 
analysis  for  donor  status:  highest  degree  completed  at  the  study  institution,  current 
member  of  a  church/synagogue,  time  spent  at  study  institution,  and  continuing  education 
courses.  For  the  donor  level,  five  demographic  variables  discriminated  significant  donor 
groups  from  the  limited  donor:  area  of  permanent  residence  while  attending  study 
institution,  area  of  current  residence,  highest  degree  attained  at  the  study  institution, 
number  of  children,  and  household  income.  Additionally,  the  discriminant  ftmction 
analysis  indicated  that  five  demographic  variables  best  predicts  donor  level.  They  were 
highest  degree  from  the  study  institution,  household  income,  state  of  permanent  residence 
while  attending  at  study  institution,  gender,  and  reside  in  university-owned  housing  while 
attending  study  institution. 

A  study  of  predictors  of  alumni  giving  by  Shadoian  (1989)  looked  at  some 
characteristics  with  regard  to  alumni  donor  status  and  donor  level  in  public  colleges.  The 
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Study  attempted  to  predict  alumni  status  based  on  the  selected  demographic  and  to 
discriminate  between  high  donors  and  low  donors  based  on  selected  variables.  For 
significant  differences  with  regard  to  level  of  donor,  there  were  four  variables  that 
affected  donor  level:  occupation,  college  of  major  study  (School  of  Education  and  Arts 
and  Sciences),  and  subsequent  enrollment  for  graduate  study. 

Taylor  and  Martin  (1995)  investigated  predictability  of  alumni  donor  status  and 
donor  level  based  on  selected  demographic  variables  and  alumni  donors  and  non-donors 
in  a  public  university  and  among  alumni  donors  for  donor  level.  Their  findings  showed 
that  three  of  the  selected  variables  were  discriminators  between  donors  and  non-donors. 
They  were  perceived  need  for  financial  support,  family  income,  and  subsequent 
enrollment  for  graduate  work.  For  the  relationship  to  donor  level,  the  study  found  four 
variables  were  significantly  different  between  high  donors  and  low  donors.  They  were 
family  income,  subsequent  enrolhnent  for  graduate  work,  perceived  need  for  financial 
support  to  alma  mater,  and  religion. 

Wetta  (1990)  collected  data  to  determine  which  characteristics  distinguish  donors 
and  non-donors  among  randomly  selected  alumni  of  1 1  Kansas  independent  liberal  arts 
colleges  for  the  years  1955-1984.  Among  personal  characteristics  (including  educafional 
characteristics)  examined  in  the  study,  sex,  marital  status,  number  of  children,  age  at 
commencement,  and  religious  denomination  found  to  be  significant  to  donor  status.  For 
educational  characteristics,  the  following  independent  variables  were  significantly  related 
to  donor/non-donor  status:  decade  of  graduation,  major,  attendance  at  another 
undergraduate  college,  fiirther  education  at  graduate  or  professional  level,  highest  degree 
obtained,  years  of  attendance  at  one's  alma  mater,  children  attending/attended  one's  alma 
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mater,  spouse  attended/graduated  from  one's  alma  mater,  and  immediate  family  members 
attended  one's  alma  mater. 
Alumni/ae  involvement/attitudes 

The  alumni/ae  behavior  variables  studied  were  participation  in  alumni  activities, 
reading  alumni/ae  publications,  visiting  the  alma  mater  after  graduation,  maintaining 
contact  with  faculty/staff,  attending  the  same  college  by  relatives,  and  contributing  to 
other  causes.  Of  these,  the  most  significant  predictor  of  donor  status  commonly  found  in 
the  studies  was  active  alumni  involvement  with  institution. 

Baker  (1998)  also  confirmed  that  involvement  in  alumni  activities  was  a 
significant  indicator  of  donor  status  and  level  of  alumni  giving.  The  study  showed  that 
alumni  who  are  involved  in  the  various  alumni  activities  offered  by  the  university  were 
more  supportive  than  those  who  do  not  participated  in  these  activities.  The  donor  level 
was  also  a  significant  difference  for  alumni  involvement.  Higher  level  donors  tended  to 
participate  in  more  alumni  activities  than  did  lower  donors  or  non-donors. 

Chewning  (1984)  concluded  that  graduates'  feelings  about  their  alma  mater  were 
significantly  related  to  their  willingness  donate  to  the  school.  The  research  showed  that 
alumni  with  positive  feelings  toward  the  university  were  donors. 

An  analysis  of  involvement  in  alumni  activities  by  Haddad  (1986)  showed  that  a 
significant  difference  existed  between  alumni  donors  and  alumni  non-donors.  A 
significant  difference  was  also  found  for  contribution  level.  The  majority  of  alumni 
donors  who  participated  in  alumni  activities  contributed  more  frequently  at  the  $100  to 
over  $1,000  level. 
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In  the  study  of  Hopkins  (1998)  the  results  showed  that  active  involvement  with 
the  institution  since  graduation  and  active  undergraduate  participation  in  campus 
organizations  were  significant  related  to  the  gift  contribution  probability  and  the  average 
gift  contributed. 

Concerning  alumni  donor  status  and  contribution  levels  based  on  characteristics 
of  alumni,  Keller's  study  (1982)  indicated  those  who  participated  in  alumni  activities 
sponsored  by  the  alumni  office  were  more  likely  to  be  donors  and  contributed  to  a  higher 
level  of  giving. 

In  the  study  of  Korvas  (1984)  participation  in  the  Rockhurst  alumni  office 
sponsored  activities  and  alumni  satisfaction  with  their  education  at  Rockhurst  appeared  to 
be  significant  to  donor  status  and  the  magnitude  of  giving.  In  other  words,  alurrmi  donors 
tended  to  be  more  involved  in  alumni  office  sponsored  activities  than  non-donors.  There 
was  a  direct  relationship  between  level  of  involvement  and  alumni  financial 
contributions;  as  the  level  of  participation  in  alumni  office  increased,  so  did  the  number 
of  donors  and  the  magnitude  of  giving. 

After  studying  12  factors  related  to  financial  giving  at  three  Catholic  women's 
colleges  in  New  England,  Kraus  (1988)  found  that  one  of  the  major  keys  to  getting 
donations  from  alumnae  was  the  amount  of  time  they  spent  on  campus  after  graduation. 

Wetta  (1990)  determined  significance  in  predicting  donor/non-donor  behavior 
regarding  participational  characteristics.  The  following  variables  were  found  to  be 
significant  for  all  1 1  colleges:  participation  in  alumni  activities,  reading  of  the  alumni 
newsletter,  and  visits  to  the  alma  mater  after  graduation. 
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Within  the  category  of  alumni  attitudes,  the  two  most  frequently  studied  variables 
were  emotional  attachment  to  college/loyalty  (Beeler,  1982;  Grill,  1988;  House,  1987; 
Oglesby,  1991;  Shadoian,  1989;  Wetta,  1990;)  and  satisfaction  with  educational 
experience  (Miller  &  Casebeer,  1991  ;  Oglesby,  1991;  Shadoian,  1989;  Simic,  1995).  All 
of  these  studies  showed  significant  relationships  with  respect  to  alumni/ae  financial 
giving. 

Student  involvement 

Student  involvement  variables  studied  were  length  of  attendance  time, 
undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities,  and  scholarships/grants  received 
from  alma  mater.  Of  these,  active  student  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities  as 
undergraduates  was  founded  to  be  the  most  significant  related  to  alumni  financial  giving. 

A  study  on  active  student  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities  was  completed 
by  Baker  (1998).  Baker  found  that  those  who  were  active  in  exfracurricular  activities 
while  a  student  were  more  likely  to  be  donors  after  graduation.  However,  the  study 
showed  that  there  was  no  significance  difference  between  donor  level  of  giving  with 
regard  to  student  involvement  activity. 

In  Haddad's  study  (1986)  a  characteristic  of  involvement  in  student  activities  was 
found  to  be  statistically  significant  for  donor  status  and  contribution  level.  The  majority 
of  alumni  donors  participated  in  student  activities  while  they  were  at  Butler  and  those 
who  participated  in  activities  contributed  more  often  at  the  $100  to  over  $1,000  level. 

Keller  (1982)  studied  characteristics  of  alumni  donors  and  alumni  non-donors 
based  on  student  involvement  in  various  activities.  The  study  found  that  those  who 
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participated  in  student  activities  while  at  Montevallo  were  more  likely  to  be  donors  and 
contributed  to  a  high  level  of  giving. 

Lunardini  (1993)  investigated  if  undergraduate  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities  contributed  toward  alumni  affiliation  for  the  undergraduate  class  of  1965  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  study  included  undergraduate  involvement  with 
athletics,  governance  organizations,  honorary  fraternities,  musical/theatrical  groups, 
publications,  religious  organizations,  service  or  social  fraternities  and  sororities,  and 
special  interest  groups.  Positive  correlations  with  alumni  activity  were  found  for  four 
extracurricular  activities:  athletics,  special  interest  groups,  social  fraternities  and 
sororities,  and  governance  organizations.  Analysis  by  gender,  sororities  and  religious 
organizations  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant  for  females,  whereas  athletics 
became  significant  for  men. 

Regarding  the  relationships  between  social  characteristics  (memberships  in 
student  associations  while  attending  college)  and  alumni  donors/alumni  non-donors, 
McNally  (1985)  found  among  various  student  organizations  special  interest  group 
members  to  be  more  likely  to  be  alumni  contributors. 

Nelson  (1984)  studied  to  determine  whether  alumni  who  financially  support  their 
alma  mater  share  certain  types  of  undergraduate  experiences.  The  findings  of  the  study 
indicated  that  undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities  (including 
undergraduate  leadership  experiences)  and  Greek  fraternity  or  sorority  affiliation  were 
closely  related  to  subsequent  alumni  support. 

Oglesby's  research  (1991)  also  confirms  that  there  were  significant  relationships 
between  social  characteristics  and  alumni  donor  status.  The  study  showed  that  the 
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number  of  extracurricular  activities  and  involvement  in  student  government  were  found 
to  be  statistically  significant  with  respect  to  alumni  donor  status.  For  the  relationships 
related  to  donor  level,  participation  in  varsity  athletics  and  involvement  in  student 
government  were  statistically  significant. 

Wetta  (1990)  found  that  undergraduate  participation  in  extracurricular  activities 
was  to  predict  donor  status  at  11  independent  colleges  in  Kansas. 

Contrary  to  the  findings  described  above,  some  research  found  no  significant 
evidence  related  to  undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities.  Kraus  (1988) 
conducted  a  study  to  examine  the  effects  of  selected  factors  that  affect  alumnae  financial 
support  in  small  Catholic  colleges  in  New  England  during  1976  and  1986.  Of  the  twelve 
possible  factors,  undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities  including 
participation  in  student  organizations  while  an  undergraduate  was  not  a  predictor  for 
alumnae  financial  giving.  There  was  no  significant  relationship  between  undergraduate 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities  and  alumnae  giving. 

Miller  and  Casebeer  (1991)  examined  alumni  giving  based  on  undergraduate 
involvement,  student  housing,  academic  success,  and  satisfaction  with  the  education 
received  from  the  school.  The  study  surveyed  200  alumni  donors  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale's  College  of  Education  and  found  that  involvement  in 
exfracurricular  activities  was  not  a  sfrong  contributor  to  alurrmi  giving. 

Simic  (1995)  also  investigated  a  relationship  between  undergraduate  involvement 
in  exfracurricular  activities  and  giving  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville.  The 
study  looked  at  250  randomly  selected  College  of  Communications  alumni  non-donors 
and  250  randomly  selected  alumni  donors  regarding  their  satisfaction  with  their 
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undergraduate  experience,  scholarship  assistance  received,  their  extracurricular 
involvement,  their  relationship  with  faculty,  and  their  perceived  quality  of  career 
preparation.  Of  these  variables  extracurricular  involvement  in  various  student 
organizations/clubs  was  not  found  significant  to  donor  behavior. 
Situational  factors 

Among  the  situational  factors  influencing  alumni/ae  decision  to  financial  giving 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  previous  studies  were  ways  of  requests/solicitation, 
observation  of  helping  others,  characteristics  of  recipient  in  need,  and  severity  of  the 
need. 

With  respect  to  ways  of  requests/solicitation  Hopkins  (1998)  concluded  that 
solicitation  of  method  was  significantly  related  to  the  probability  of  contributing  gift  and 
the  average  gift  contributed  to  the  university.  Alumnae  who  were  solicited  on  a  personal 
basis  were  more  likely  to  be  donors  and  to  give  to  alma  mater. 

In  a  study  of  women's  philanthropy  and  higher  education,  Simari  (1995) 
determined  how  alumnae  prefer  to  be  asked  for  a  gift  and  what  programs  and  projects 
they  prefer  to  support.  The  findings  indicate  that  they  were  six  purposes  for  support  that 
showed  statistically  differences  between  donors  and  nondonors:  scholarships,  the  library, 
the  general  fiind,  renovations  and  new  buildings,  women's  athletics,  and  the  endowment. 
For  the  question  regarding  a  way  of  request  responses  to  mail  contact,  telephone  contact 
and  alumna/us  contact  differed  significantly  between  donors  and  non-donors.  For  the 
most  effective  way  to  ask  for  support,  three  factors  showed  a  significant  difference 
between  donor  and  non-donor  responses:  mail,  telephone,  and  alumna/us  contact.  In 
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addition,  recent  graduates  prefer  a  current  student  or  faculty  member  to  contact  them  to 
ask  for  a  gift,  while  graduates  of  earlier  decades  do  not. 

Researchers  have  also  strongly  suggested  that  alumnae/i  who  were  informed 
about  their  respective  institutions  were  more  likely  to  donate.  Shadoian  (1989)  and 
Taylor  &  Martin  (1995)  investigated  that  donors  were  more  likely  to  read  alumni 
publication  than  nondonors. 

For  women,  collaboration  is  an  important  situational  factor  that  affects  their 
philanthropic  giving.  Nicki  Tanner,  campaign  cochair  at  Wellesley,  reported  that 
collaboration  was  a  key  factor  in  successfiil  capital  campaign  of  Wellesley  College.  The 
college  created  strong  partnerships  with  the  alumnae  before  the  campaign  and  worked  on 
fimdraising  techniques  with  alumnae  volunteers.  This  case  tells  fundraisers  that 
competition  in  fimdraising  does  not  attract  or  motivate  most  women,  histead,  women 
prefer  to  work  with  others  and  share  partnerships  to  make  a  program  done. 

Tanner  and  Ramsey  (1993)  also  observed  some  lessons  that  they  learned  from  a 
successful  campaign  at  Wellesley  College  in  1991.  They  argue  that  the  success  of  the 
Wellesley  campaign  was  based  on  emphasis  of  women's  concerns,  focusing  the 
importance  of  women's  education  and  women's  leadership.  It  was  the  distinctly  female 
character  that  made  the  campaign  successfiil.  One  of  the  strategies  used  in  the  campaign 
was  to  invite  all  alumnae,  no  matter  how  much  they  could  afford,  to  the  kickoff 
celebrations  and  let  them  be  involved  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  Alimmae  were  also 
offered  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  to  learn  about  the  campaign  and  to  connect 
with  each  other  and  with  the  college.  Suggestions,  questions,  responses,  and  concerns 
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from  alumnae  were  seriously  acknowledged.  This  suggests  that  good  relationships 
influence  women's  philanthropic  giving. 
Awareness  of  need 

With  regard  to  an  awareness  of  need,  House  (1987),  Kraus  (1988),  and  Taylor  & 
Martin  (1995)  found  that  among  alumni/ae  perceived  need  for  financial  support  of  alma 
mater  and  attitude  toward  amount  of  financial  aid  received  from  college  were  strong 
predictors  of  alumni/ae  giving  to  their  alma  mater. 
Obligation  salience 

Based  on  the  findings  from  the  focus  group  studies  conducted  by  the  Women  and 
Philanthropy  program  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  women's  concerns 
regarding  philanthropy  were  identified  (Sublett,  1993).  For  women,  personal  motivations 
are  the  most  important  factor  influencing  their  giving.  Personal  commitment  to  helping 
others  and  a  moral  belief  in  an  organization  strongly  affects  women's  philanthropic 
decisions.  Giving  as  a  family  tradition  and  teaching  philanthropy  to  their  children  are 
common  among  female  philanthropists.  Women  want  to  be  part  of  the  process;  they  want 
to  develop  trust  and  confidence  in  an  organization  before  they  give.  They  want  to  know 
how  their  giving  affects  an  organization  or  issues  to  which  they  donate  and  they  want  to 
make  a  difference  by  giving.  As  they  make  financial  contributions,  women  want  to  see 
the  results  of  giving;  they  want  to  see  their  accomplishments  with  philanthropy.  Finally, 
women  are  responsible  for  giving  whether  they  give  money,  time  or  both.  By  using  the 
study  of  the  focus  group,  the  Women  and  Philanthropy  Program  at  UCLA  was  able  to 
discover  women's  concerns  regarding  philanthropy.  Certain  patterns  of  these  concerns 
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have  been  used  in  creating  a  climate  for  women's  giving  and  cultivating  female 
prospective  donors  at  UCLA. 

A  national  household  survey  conducted  by  Tiehen  and  Andreoni  (1993)  indicated 
that  women's  motivations  to  give  were  different  than  men's.  Women  see  the  importance 
of  constant  giving  to  charity  as  a  very  important  impetus  to  donate;  they  do  care  about 
those  with  less.  Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  be  motivated  for  giving  when 
solicited  by  a  close  friend  or  business  associate  than  men. 

Women  are  committed  to  giving  although  it  was  fraditionally  demonstrated 
through  volunteer  work.  Women  want  to  give  not  only  their  money  but  also  their  time. 
Women  regard  their  volunteer  work  as  important  as  their  monetary  contributions  (Shaw 
&  Taylor,  1990).  Many  women  volunteer  for  charitable  organizations  before  they  give 
money  to  that  same  organization.  Fundraisers  who  have  examined  the  giving  patterns  of 
male  and  female  donors  state  that  women  are  more  likely  to  want  to  be  involved  in  non- 
profit organizations  before  making  a  gift.  Regarding  the  facts  about  women's  giving, 
Lidependent  Sector  (1999)  reported  women  were  more  likely  to  volunteer  than  were  men. 
62%  of  women  and  49%  of  men  volunteered  in  1998,  and  people  who  volunteered  were 
more  likely  to  give  financially. 

According  to  the  Council  for  Aid  to  Education,  women's  colleges  account  for 
only  two  percent  of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States,  but  in  1992  eight  of 
the  women's  colleges  ranked  among  20  colleges  in  per  student  alumni  contributions.  The 
success  of  campaigns  at  women's  colleges  indicates  that  these  institutions  have  done  a 
better  job  of  involving  their  alumnae  in  schools  than  co-ed  institutions  (Hall,  1992; 
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Tanner,  1993).  And  a  high  level  of  alumnae  involvement  in  women's  colleges  results  in 
more  alumnae  volunteers  who  help  in  recruitment,  admissions,  and  reunions. 

Simari  (1995)  investigated  some  factors  that  influence  women's  decisions  to 
provide  financial  support  to  their  alma  mater.  For  the  analysis  of  the  question  regarding 
the  importance  of  factors  that  influence  alumnae  financial  support,  five  factors  were 
significantly  different  between  alumnae  donors  and  alumnae  non-donors.  They  were  the 
importance  of  a  desire  to  help  the  next  generation  of  students,  loyalty  to  the  university,  a 
feeling  of  rebuilding  or  repaying,  responding  to  the  university  mail  such  as  brochures  and 
letters,  and  a  sense  of  obligation. 

Hopkins  (1998)  also  supported  the  fact  that  women's  obligation  to  contribute 
plays  an  important  role  in  alumnae  financial  giving  to  ahna  mater.  In  her  study  alumnae 
who  were  obligated  to  contribute  were  more  likely  to  be  donors  and  to  donate  more 
money  to  the  university. 
Evaluation 

When  the  preliminary  assessment  is  completed,  an  individual  makes  a  decision  to 
give  or  not  give.  Many  of  the  factors  are  considered  in  this  stage.  One  of  the  evaluation 
criteria  is  the  recipient.  For  the  creation  of  rapport  between  the  donor  and  the  recipient,  a 
level  of  empathy  must  be  created  between  the  two  parties.  With  respect  to  developing  the 
way  women  create  a  relationship  with  the  institution,  Shaw  &  Taylor  (1991)  claim  that 
women  give  money  when  they  feel  connected  to  an  organization  to  which  they 
contiibute.  Women  want  to  be  part  of  an  organization  and  they  want  to  know  exactly  how 
their  money  will  be  used  and  how  it  will  help  others  in  a  society.  For  women,  a 
philanthropic  decision-making  involves  a  cultivating  and  nurturing  process.  In  other 
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words,  it  takes  time  for  women  to  develop  their  relationships  with  organizations  before 
they  give.  When  women  decide  to  give  money,  they  want  to  be  needed  by  the 
organization  and  cormected  to  that  organization.  Many  women  philanthropists  want  to 
have  a  direct  connection  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  organization.  For  fundraisers, 
asking  women  to  make  a  big  gift  is  not  the  same  as  asking  men  (Hall,  1992).  Women  are 
more  likely  to  talk  about  their  interests  and  accomplishments  and  discuss  relationships 
and  feelings  to  establish  personal  connections  with  the  institution. 

The  second  evaluation  criterion  that  influences  donation  decision-making  is 
perceived  rewards,  which  describes  personal  recognition,  reciprocation,  or  societal 
compliance.  Regarding  personal  rewards,  women  prefer  personal  recognition  of  their 
gifts  and  want  to  make  their  gifts  quietly  or  anonymously  whereas  men  prefer  public 
recognition.  According  to  Joseph  R.  Mixer,  a  private  fiind  raising  consultant  fi-om 
Berkeley,  California,  women  do  not  want  any  forms  of  visible  or  showy  recognition  but 
they  want  to  be  thanked  in  person,  by  mail,  or  at  a  public  event.  The  study  about  women 
as  philanthropists  by  Craner  (1994)  also  indicated  that  two  generations  of  female  donors 
used  in  the  study  expressed  they  wanted  to  be  acknowledged  and  recognized  for  their 
accomplishment,  but  the  need  for  being  recognized  did  not  play  a  significant  role  in 
making  their  contributions.  Women  like  to  celebrate  their  accomplishments.  Celebration 
of  accomplishments  is  a  good  way  for  women  to  talk  about  what  they  do  and  why  they  do 
it.  In  addition,  celebration  can  be  used  to  recognize  contributions  of  donors  and 
encourage  more  individuals  to  be  major  donors. 
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Summary 

The  model  of  donation  decision  process  by  Burnett  and  Wood  (1988)  delineates 
each  element  relevant  to  donation  behavior  and  provides  the  impetus  for  the  study  of 
alumnae  giving  in  a  certain  women's  college.  Each  of  the  elements  depicted  in  the  model 
may  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  an  area  of  concern  in  this  study.  The  model  adapts  and 
extends  the  several  related  models  relevant  to  philanthropic  giving  so  it  must  be  viewed 
as  a  holistic  approach.  In  addition,  it  is  also  important  to  understand  that  the  multiple 
motives  and  interactions  between  variables  play  a  significant  role  in  influencing  the 
donation  process. 

A  through  review  of  literature  indicates  that  an  understanding  of  alumni/ae 
financial  giving  can  be  obtained  when  various  given  characteristics  and  situational  factors 
are  combined  together.  A  single  trait  or  variable  might  not  provide  insight  into  alumni/ae 
donation  behavior.  The  findings  also  serve  a  basis  for  the  research  question  Usted  in 
chapter  three. 

Chapter  3  follows  with  the  design  of  the  study.  This  includes  both  the  research 
design  and  the  procedures  used  for  the  study. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  factors  that  influence 
alumnae  fmancial  giving  in  a  particular  women's  college,  a  private  and  liberal  arts 
institution.  The  research  undertaken  in  this  study  was  the  testing  of  a  theoretical  model, 
Burnett  and  Wood's  model  of  the  Donation  Decision  Process  (Burnett  &  Wood,  1988), 
which  presented  selected  variables  that  affect  the  fmancial  giving  provided  by  alumnae  of 
a  women's  college  in  the  Southeast  of  the  United  States. 

This  chapter  describes  both  the  research  design  and  the  procedures  used  for  the 
study.  A  summary  of  null  hypotheses  and  the  statement  of  variables  tested  appears  in  the 
first  section  of  this  chapter.  It  is  followed  by  a  section  that  describes  the  population  of  the 
study.  The  third  and  final  section  summarize  survey  instrument,  sampling  techniques 
used  in  collecting  the  data,  and  the  procedures  that  are  utilized  in  analyzing  the  data. 

Null  Hypotheses 

Null  Hypothesis  1 

There  was  no  significant  relationship  between  the  magnitude  of  giving  and  the 
following  variables: 

□  Number  of  campus  visits  during  past  year 

□  Participation  in  alumnae  activities 

□  Perception  of  the  college's  need  for  fmancial  support 

□  Satisfaction  with  overall  educational  experience 

□  Level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities 
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□  Place  of  residence  as  undergraduates 

□  Recipient  of  institutional  scholarship/grant 

□  Readership  of  alumnae  publication 

□  Maintaining  contact  with  faculty,  administrators,  and  staff 

□  Contact  person  from  the  college 

Null  Hypothesis  2 

There  was  no  significant  relationship  between  the  frequency  of  giving  and  the 
variables  listed  in  hypothesis  1 . 

Statement  of  the  Variables 

Dependent  Variables 

The  dependent  variable  is  the  outcome  variables  of  interest.  The  first  dependent 
variable  in  this  study  was  the  magnitude  of  giving.  This  was  total  amount  of  alumnae 
annual  giving  to  the  college  for  the  decade  from  1989  to  1999.  The  ten  fiscal  years 
utiUzed  in  this  study,  namely,  1989-1999,  were  selected  because  the  researcher  wished  to 
use  the  most  recent  giving  history  in  order  to  gain  perspective  on  current  alumnae 
characteristics  that  might  affect  their  financial  giving.  The  researcher  had  access  to  the 
database  in  a  participating  college  and  received  information  about  each  alumna's  total 
amount  of  giving  for  the  decade  from  1989  to  1999.  All  donors  were  anonymous  and 
coded  with  identification  numbers. 

The  second  dependent  variable  was  the  frequency  of  giving.  This  was  the  total 
number  of  giving  made  to  the  college  from  1989  to  1999. 
hidependent  Variables 

Independent  variables  were  those  factors  thought  to  influence  the  outcome 
variables-total  amount  of  giving  and  the  frequency  of  giving.  Each  of  the  eight 
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independent  variables  selected  for  this  study  was  listed  in  null  hypotheses  and  will  be 
defined  in  the  following  section. 

□  VISIT=the  number  of  campus  visit.  This  reflected  the  number  of 
times  the  respondent  returned  to  the  college  during  past  year 

□  SATIS=satisfaction  with  undergraduate  educational  experiences.  One's 
overall  educational  experiences  at  her  alma  mater  by  rating  one  of  the 
following  descriptions:  Excellent;  Good;  Average;  Fair;  Poor. 

□  ALUMNAE=participation  in  alumnae  activities.  It  indicated  whether  the 
respondent  was  active  in  various  alumnae  activities  such  as  clubs,  class 
reunions,  or  volunteer  work  for  the  college. 

□  PERCEP=perception  of  a  college's  need  for  financial  support.  It  indicated 
the  respondent's  perception  of  a  college's  need  for  alumnae  financial 
support  using  one  of  the  following:  Strong  need  for  support;  Moderate 
need  for  support;  Weak  need  for  support;  No  need  for  support. 

□  EXTRA=level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities. 
It  revealed  the  level  of  involvement  in  various  categories  of  extracurricular 
activities  in  which  the  respondent  participated  by  selecting  one  of  the  five 
categories:  Very  fi-equently;  Frequently;  Sometimes;  Very  rarely;  Never. 

□  HOUSING^he  type  of  residence  that  the  respondent  lived  as  a  student. 
For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  it  was  categorized  as  the  following:  On- 
campus  housing;  Off-campus  housing;  A  combination  of  on-campus  and 
off-campus  housing. 

□  GRANT=recipient  of  institutional  scholarship/grant  as  an  undergraduate. 
It  indicated  whether  the  respondent  received  an  institutional  grant  or 
scholarship  as  an  undergraduate.  Work  study  and  loans  were  excluded. 

□  PUBLIC^readership  of  alumnae  publications.  It  indicated  how 
fi-equently  the  respondent  reads  alumnae  publications. 

□  CONTACT  =  The  respondent  indicated  whether  the  respondent  has 
maintained  written,  telephone,  or  in-person  contact  with  university 
faculty,  administrators  or  staff  since  graduation. 

□  Contact  person  fi-om  the  college,  PERSON,  was  the  one  who  was  most 
affectively  communicated  with  the  respondent. 

Population  and  Sample 

A  participating  college  in  the  study  was  a  private  church  affiliated  four-year 
liberal  arts  college  for  women.  It  was  founded  in  the  mid  1800's.  Enrolhnent  is  1300 
students,  approximately  half  of  whom  live  on  campus. 

The  researcher  obtained  permission  to  study  alumnae  of  the  participating 


institution  and  had  access  to  the  database  fi-om  the  college.  The  sample  was  consisted  of 
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500  selected  alumnae  donors  who  have  contributed  to  the  annual  giving  from  1989 
through  1999.  The  sample  was  randomly  selected  from  a  population  of  5,000  alumnae 
donors  who  made  financial  contributions  to  the  college  from  1989  to  1999.  Each  alumna 
donor  was  anonymous  and  coded  with  identification  numbers. 

Development  of  the  Survev  Instrument 
A  survey  included  twenty-three  item  self-reporting  questions  and  was  used  to 
gather  information  on  alumnae  not  available  through  current  institutional  records. 
Questionnaires  used  for  this  study  were  developed  by  Martin  (1993)  and  replicated  by 
obtaining  written  permission  from  the  author  (see  Appendix  B).  A  copy  of  the  survey  was 
presented  in  Appendix  C.  '    .  : 

Reliability 

Reliability  is  defined  by  Shavelson  (1986)  as  the  consistency  or  dependability  of 
the  survey  instrument.  For  a  pilot  test  the  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  a  group  of 
alumni  including  some  alumni  and  Development  Office  personnel  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  was  reviewed  in  order  to  increase  its  degree  of  reliability. 
Validity 

Validity  is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  the  instrument  measures  what  it  is 
designed  to  measure.  For  construct  validity,  Martin  (1993)  claimed  that  a  through  review 
of  the  literature  regarding  alumni  giving  revealed  a  number  of  variables  previously  found 
to  measure  certain  aspects  of  alumni  giving.  In  addition,  the  survey  instrument  was 
reviewed  and  validated  by  the  members  of  the  dissertation  committee  and  educational 
specialists  to  determine  if  the  major  research  objective  were  adequately  covered  defined 
by  the  survey  questionnaire. 
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External  validity  is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  one  can  generalize  from  the 
research  sample  to  the  population  specified  in  the  research  hypothesis.  Utilizing  a  random 
sample  is  one  way  of  maximizing  external  vaUdity.  Martin  (1993)  made  use  of  such  a 
random  sample. 

Data  Collection 

The  questionnaire  replicated  for  the  study  was  mailed  to  a  random  sample  of  500 
alumnae  donors  who  have  made  gifts  for  the  decade  from  July  1989  to  June  1999.  The 
cover  letter  (see  Appendix  D)  was  signed  by  the  researcher  and  the  Director  of  Alumnae 
Relations  in  an  effort  to  place  greater  importance  on  participation  in  the  study.  The  cover 
letter  also  explained  the  purpose  of  the  study.  Enclosed  with  the  cover  letter  and  the 
questionnaire  was  a  pre-paid  postage  return  envelope  for  return  of  the  questionnaire.  All 
mailing  originated  from  the  Office  of  Alumnae  Relations  at  a  study  institution,  and  the 
surveys  were  returned  to  the  researcher. 

Confidentiality  of  the  respondents  survey  data  was  protected  using  an 
identification  number  that  was  accessible  only  to  the  researcher.  Data  from  the  returned 
surveys  were  coded  and  loaded  for  data  analyses. 

The  code  on  each  questionnaire  identified  alumnae  donors  on  a  master  list.  As 
questionnaires  were  returned,  names  were  checked  off  on  the  list  to  avoid  mailing 
subsequent  materials  to  respondents. 

The  procedure  for  mailing  the  survey  included  a  eight  week  cycle.  On  November 
10,  2000,  500  randomly  selected  alumnae  were  sent  the  initial  mailing  of  a  cover  letter,  a 
questionnaire,  and  a  postage  paid  return  envelope.  Three  weeks  later,  on  December  4, 
2000,  a  follow-up  letter  (see  Appendix  E),  accompanied  by  a  replacement  questionnaire 
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and  a  self-addressed  return  envelope,  was  mailed  to  remind  those  in  the  sample  who  had 
not  yet  completed  the  survey.  After  a  follow-up  letter  was  mailed,  the  researcher  decided 
to  wait  until  the  holidays  were  over.  On  January  15,  2001  another  questionnaire,  postage 
paid  return  envelope  and  a  third  letter  (see  Appendix  F)  was  sent  out  to  those  alumnae  in 
the  sample  who  had  not  responded  to  the  initial  mailing.  ,  ,  i  •    '      ■  , 

Types  of  Data 

There  were  two  sources  of  data  for  the  study.  The  first  source  was  the  gift 
information  including  total  amount  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving  for  the  decade  from 
1989  to  1999  recorded  on  the  database  of  the  college  development  office. 

The  second  source  was  self-reporting  data  collected  by  a  questionnaire  used  for 
this  study.  The  questionnaire  used  for  this  study  collected  information  from  alumnae  on 
the  following  variables:  alumnae  experiences,  undergraduate  experiences,  and 
demographic  data. 

Alumnae  experiences  referred  to  the  number  of  visits  to  campus  in  the  past  year 
after  graduation,  participation  in  alumnae  activities,  perception  of  a  college's  need  for 
financial  support,  satisfaction  with  educational  experiences,  and  readership  of  alumnae 
publications. 

Undergraduate  experiences  included  a  place  of  residence  while  a  student,  level  of 
involvement  in  extracurricular  activities  as  undergraduates,  and  recipient  of  institutional 
scholarship/grant. 

Demographic  data  included  marital  status,  occupation,  age,  household  income, 
number  of  children,  total  years  of  attendance  as  an  undergraduate  at  alma  mater,  distance 
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of  permanent  residence  from  alma  mater,  highest  degree  earned  at  alma  mater,  financial 
support  of  charitable  organizations,  participation  in  voluntary  work,  and  religion. 

Sample  Size  and  Response  Rate 
A  total  of  500  surveys  were  mailed  out  to  randomly  selected  alumnae  donors. 
From  the  total  of  500  surveys  mailed,  58  were  returned  non-deliverable  due  to  bad 
addresses  or  people  deceased.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reminder  of  442  surveys  were 
delivered.  A  total  of  267  completed  surveys  were  received  and  used  in  the  completion  of 
the  database.  The  return  rate  for  the  used  surveys  represents  a  60.4%  response  rate  for 
this  study,  and  is  well  above  the  50%  generally  recognized  as  a  minimum  target  for  the 
study. 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  data  complied  for  this  study  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  research  questions 
regarding  the  magnitude  of  giving  and  the  frequency  of  giving.  The  researcher  entered 
the  raw  data  collected  from  the  survey  using  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social 
Sciences  (SPSS)  program. 

All  independent  variables  were  coded  as  nominal  data.  For  the  dependent 
variables  the  level  of  magnitude  of  giving  was  categorized  into  three  groups  and  coded  as 
nominal  data.  In  addition,  the  level  of  frequency  of  giving  was  categorized  into  three 
groups  and  coded  as  nominal  data.  Then,  inferential  analysis,  namely  Chi-square,  was 
used  to  determine  if  there  were  significant  relationships  between  categorical  variables 
and  magnitude  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving.  The  .05  level  was  chosen  to  indicate 
significance. 
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Regarding  demographic  data  collected  from  the  survey  such  as  the  highest  degree 
received,  total  years  of  attendance  as  undergraduates  at  alma  mater,  number  of  children, 
religion,  marital  status,  distance  of  primary  residence  from  ahna  mater,  occupation,  age, 
household  income,  participation  in  voluntary  work,  and  financial  support  of  other 
charitable  organizations,  they  were  analyzed  descriptively  (frequencies,  mean,  standard 
deviation,  and  range,  where  appropriate).  , 

Summary 

The  methodology  used  to  test  the  study  research  questions  was  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  Dependent  variables  were  total  amount  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving  for  the 
decade  (from  1989  to  1999).  The  independent  variables  included:  1)  perception  of  the 
college's  need  for  support,  2)  satisfaction  with  overall  educational  experience,  3)  number 
of  campus  visits  during  past  year,  4)  participation  in  aliminae  activities,  5)  maintaining 
contact  with  faculty,  administrators,  and  staff,  6)  contact  person  from  the  college,  7) 
readership  of  alunmae  publication,  8)  level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in 
extracurricular  activities,  9)  place  of  residence  as  undergraduates,  and  10)  recipient  of 
institutional  scholarship/grant.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  a  random  sample  of  500 
alumnae  donors  who  made  a  financial  contribution  to  the  college  from  1989  to  1999. 

The  survey  instrument  was  a  23  item  self-report  questiormaire  that  was  replicated 
by  obtaining  the  permission  from  the  author.  Three  individual  mailings  of  surveys 
including  reminders  were  made  over  an  eight-week  period.  From  the  surveys  mailed,  58 
were  returned  non-deliverable  due  to  either  bad  addresses  or  people  who  deceased.  A 
total  of  267  completed  surveys  were  used  for  analysis,  representing  a  60.4%  response 
rate.  The  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Science  (SPSS)  program  was  used  to  compute 
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the  Chi-square  to  test  significant  relationships  between  total  amount  of  giving  and  , 

frequency  of  giving  for  the  independent  variables  chosen. 

This  chapter  describes  the  procedures  for  selecting  the  survey  sample, 

methodology,  and  the  statistical  methods  used  in  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data. 

Chapter  four  contains  an  analysis  of  data  using  the  methods  described  in  this  chapter. 


I 
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CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  factors  that  influence  alumnae 
financial  giving  in  a  private  women's  college.  This  study  was  designed  to  determine 
which  selective  variables  might  affect  the  magnitude  of  giving  and  the  frequency  of 
giving  for  the  decade.  -  '  ■ 

In  order  to  address  some  of  these  issues,  this  research  examined  the  following 
research  question:  Was  there  a  significant  relationship  between  alumnae  financial  giving 
and  certain  variables?  These  variables  included  the  number  of  campus  visits  last  year 
since  graduation;  participation  in  alumnae  activities;  perception  of  a  college's  need  for 
financial  support;  satisfaction  with  undergraduate  educational  experience;  level  of 
undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities;  place  of  residence  during  college 
years;  maintaining  contact  with  faculty,  administrators,  and  staff;  contact  person  who  was 
most  affectively  communicated  with  alumnae  donors;  recipient  of  institutional 
scholarship/grant;  and  readership  of  alumnae  publication. 

This  chapter  presents  the  findings  of  the  data  collected  fi-om  a  survey  instrument 
designed  to  answer  the  research  question,  and  sent  to  a  random  sample  of  500  alumnae 
donors.  The  findings  are  presented  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  reviews  the 
variables  utilized  for  this  study.  The  second  section  provides  descriptive  statistics 
including  a  fi-equency  distribution  of  the  demographic  variables  based  on  the  alumnae 
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responses  collected  from  a  survey  instrument.  The  third  section  contains  the  findings  of 
Chi-square  results  related  to  the  null  hypotheses  stated  in  the  study.  Section  three  is 
further  divided  into  an  analysis  by  the  magnitude  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving.  The 
final  section  contains  a  summary  for  the  chapter. 

Variables 

There  were  nine  variables  tested  for  this  study.  The  following  were  the 
independent  variables  utilized  in  this  study:  number  of  campus  visits  last  year; 
participation  in  alumnae  activities;  perception  of  a  college's  need  for  fmancial  support; 
satisfaction  with  their  educational  experience;  level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in 
extracurricular  activities;  place  of  residence  during  college  years;  maintaining  contact 
with  faculty,  adminisfrators,  staff;  contact  person  who  was  most  affectively 
communicated  with  alumnae  donors;  recipient  of  institutional  scholarship/grant;  and 
readership  of  alumnae  publication.  The  magnitude  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving 
were  the  dependent  variable  utilized  for  this  study. 
hidependent  Variables 

The  definitions  of  the  selected  independent  variables  included  in  this  study  were: 

□  The  number  of  campus  visits,  VISIT,  reflected  the  number  of  times  the 
respondent  returned  to  the  college  during  past  year. 

□  Satisfaction  with  overall  educational  experience,  SATIS,  requested  the 
respondent  to  rate  her  undergraduate  experience  at  her  alma  mater  by 
rating  one  of  the  following  descriptions:  Excellent;  Good;  Average;  Fair; 
Poor. 

□  Participation  in  alumnae  activities.  It  indicated  whether  the  respondent 
was  active  in  various  alumnae  activities  such  as  clubs,  class  reunions,  or 
volunteer  work  for  the  college. 

□  Perception  of  the  college's  need  for  support,  PERCEPT,  indicated  the 
respondent's  perception  of  the  college's  need  for  alumnae  financial 
support  using  one  of  the  following:  Strong  need  for  support;  Moderate 
need  for  support;  Weak  need  for  support;  No  need  for  support. 
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□  Level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities,  EXTRA, 
revealed  the  level  of  involvement  in  various  categories  of  extracurricular 
activities  in  which  the  respondent  participated  by  selecting  one  of  the  five 
categories:  Very  frequently;  Frequently;  Sometimes;  Very  rarely;  Never. 

□  Place  of  residence  as  undergraduates,  HOUSING,  was  the  type  of  housing 
that  the  respondent  lived  as  a  student.  For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  it  was 
categorized  as  the  following:  On-campus  housing;  Off-campus  housing;  or 
a  combination  of  one-campus  and  off-campus  housing. 

□  Recipient  of  institutional  scholarship/grant,  GRANT,  indicated  whether 
the  respondent  received  an  institutional  grant  or  scholarship  as  an 
undergraduate.  Work  study  and  loans  were  excluded. 

□  Readership  of  alumnae  publications,  PUBLIC,  revealed  how  frequently 
the  respondent  reads  alumnae  publications. 

□  Maintaining  contact  with  faculty,  administrators,  and  staff,  CONTACT, 
indicated  whether  the  respondent  has  maintained  written,  telephone,  or  in- 
person  contact  with  university  faculty,  administrators  or  staff  since 
graduation. 

□  Contact  person  from  the  college,  PERSON,  identified  the  person  who  was 
most  affectively  communicated  with  respondents. 

Dependent  Variables 

The  dependent  variables  were  the  outcome  variables,  the  magnitude  of  giving  and 
frequency  of  giving.  The  outcome  variables  were  the  dependent  variables  predicted  by 
the  independent  variables  listed  above.  The  first  outcome  variable  measured  the  total 
amount  of  financial  giving  made  to  the  college  for  the  decade  from  1989  to  1999.  The 
second  outcome  variable  measured  the  number  of  financial  contributions  made  to  the 
college  for  the  decade  from  1989  to  1999. 

Descriptive  Statistics 

This  section  describes  eleven  demographic  variables  collected  from  a  survey 
questionnaire.  They  are  as  follows:  highest  degree  received  at  the  alma  mater,  total  years 
of  attendance  at  the  alma  mater,  number  of  children,  religion,  marital  status,  distance  of 
permanent  residence  from  the  alma  mater,  occupation,  age,  household  income. 


participation  in  voluntary  work,  and  financial  support  of  other  charitable  organizations.  A 
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review  is  provided  of  the  general  frequency  of  survey  responses  collected  from  selected 
alumnae  sample.  From  the  total  of  500  surveys  mailed,  58  were  returned  non-deliverable 
due  to  incorrect  addresses  or  deceased  addressees.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reminder  of  442 
surveys  was  delivered.  A  total  of  267  completed  surveys  were  received  and  used  in  the 
completion  of  the  database.  The  return  rate  for  the  used  surveys  represents  a  60.4% 
response  rate  for  this  study. 
Highest  degree 

Table  1  and  2  illustrate  the  number  of  responses  and  resulting  percentage  of 
alumnae  donors  receiving  the  highest  degree,  hi  this  study,  97.3%  (N=250)  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  as  their  highest  degree  received  from  the  study  institution.  Of  the  total 
alumnae  sample,  only  0.4%  (N=l)  received  an  associate  degree  while  2.3%  (N=6) 
received  a  master's  degree  from  the  study  institution. 


Table  1 .  Frequency  of  distribution  by  highest  degree  for  magnitude  of  giving 


N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation   %  of  total 

Total  AA 

1 

245.0 

0.4% 

BA 

250 

346.0 

767.7  97.3% 

MA 

6 

63.3 

48.8  2.3% 

Total 

257 

339.0 

758.4  100.0% 

Table  2.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  highest  degree  for  frequency  of  giving 

Degree 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation   %  of  total 

Freq  AA 

1 

0.9 

0.4% 

BA 

250 

5.2 

3.4  97.3% 

MA 

6 

2.7 

1.9  2.3% 

Total 

257 

5.2 

3.4  100.0% 

Number  of  vears  of  attendance  as  undergraduates 

As  shown  in  Table  3  and  4,  70.1%  of  the  respondents  (N=185)  attended  the  study 
institution  for  four  years  as  undergraduates.  A  second  largest  group  of  alumnae,  19.7% 
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(N=52)  attended  the  college  for  three  years.  The  remaining  of  the  respondents  attended 
the  study  institution  as  follows:  1.1%  (N=3)  for  one  year;  6.4%  for  two  years  (N=17); 
1.1%  for  six  or  more  years  (N=3). 


Table  3.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  number  of  years  of  attendance  for 

magnitude  of  giving 


Years 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Total        6  or  More 

3 

66.7 

32.5 

1.1% 

5 

4 

146.5 

154.9 

1.5% 

4 

185 

333.0 

783.8 

70.1% 

3 

52 

416.6 

801.4 

19.7% 

2 

17 

202.4 

200.1 

6.4% 

1 

3 

80.0 

52.0 

1.1% 

Total 

264 

332.4 

749.4 

100.0% 

Table  4.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  number  of  years  of  attendance  for 

frequency  of  giving 

Years 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Freq          6  or  More 

3 

2.7 

1.2 

1.1% 

5 

4 

4.5 

3.5 

1.5% 

4 

185 

5.1 

3.4 

70.1% 

3 

52 

5.4 

3.5 

19.7% 

2 

17 

4.9 

3.6 

6.4% 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1.1% 

Total 

264 

5.1 

3.4 

100.0% 

Number  of  children 


In  this  study,  36.6%  (N=97)  of  the  respondents  had  two  children.  The  respondents 
with  one  child  comprised  17%  (N=45),  while  alumnae  with  three  children  represented 
14.7%  (N=39)  of  the  sample.  Of  the  remaining  sample,  7.2%  (N=19)  had  four  or  more 
children.  Conversely,  24.5%  (N=65)  of  the  alumnae  sample  had  no  children. 
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Table  5.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  number  of  children  for  magnitude  of  giving 


Children 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Total  0 

65 

254.3 

854.1 

24.5% 

1 

45 

504.3 

996.5 

17.0% 

2 

97 

319.0 

684.5 

36.6% 

3 

39 

303.4 

455.4 

14.7% 

4  or  more 

19 

303.9 

391.4 

7.2% 

Total 

265 

331.2 

748.2 

100.0% 

Table  6.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  number  of  children  for  frequency  of  giving 

Children 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Freq  0 

65 

3.8 

3.3 

24.5% 

1 

45 

5.4 

3.9 

17.0% 

2 

97 

5.6 

3.1 

36.6% 

3 

39 

5.4 

3.3 

14.7% 

4  or  more 

19 

5.4 

3.2 

7.2% 

Total 

265 

5.1 

3.4 

100.0% 

Religion 


Interestingly,  86.7%  of  the  respondents  (N=229)  indicated  a  preference  for  the 
Protestant  denomination.  The  Catholic  denomination  was  identified  by  4.9%  (N=13)  of 
the  respondents.  Of  the  remaining  alumnae  sampled,  6.8%  alumnae  (N=18),  indicated 
other  faiths  as  their  preference,  and  1 .5%  (N=4)  selected  none  as  their  religious 
preference. 


Table  7.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  religion  for  magnitude  of  giving 


Religion 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Total 

Catholic 

13 

166.5 

215.9 

4.9% 

Protestant 

229 

363.3 

796.5 

86.7% 

Other 

18 

65.3 

86.7 

6.8% 

None 

4 

237.5 

425.2 

1.5% 

Total 

264 

331.4 

749.6 

100.0% 
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Table  8.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  religion  for  frequency  of  giving 


Religion 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Freq 

Catholic 

13 

4.5 

2.9 

4.9% 

Protestant 

229 

5.4 

3.4 

86.7% 

Other 

18 

2.3 

2.1 

6.8% 

None 

4 

2.5 

2.4 

1.5% 

Total 

264 

5.1 

3.4 

100.0% 

Marital  status 


The  sample  showed  71.1%  of  the  alumnae  respondents  (N=  187)  are  married 
while  11.8%  (N=31)  are  single.  Of  the  remaining  respondents,  8.4%  (N=22)  indicated 
they  are  divorced,  and  8.8%  of  the  respondents  (N=23)  are  widowed. 


Table  9.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  marital  status  for  magnitude  of  giving 


Marital 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Total  Married 

187 

360.5 

803.1 

71.1% 

Single 

31 

156.8 

299.1 

1 1 .8% 

Divorced 

22 

206.4 

412.5 

8.4% 

Widowed 

23 

453.9 

947.6 

8.7% 

Total 

263 

331.7 

751.0 

100.0% 

Table  10.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  marital  status  for  fi-equency  of  giving 

Marital 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Freq  Married 

187 

5.3 

3.4 

71.1% 

Single 

31 

3.4 

2.9 

11.8% 

Divorced 

22 

4.4 

2.6 

8.4% 

Widowed 

23 

6.7 

3.7 

8.7% 

Total 

263 

5.1 

3.4 

100.0% 

Distance  of  permanent  residence  from  campus 


Table  Hand  12  show  45.5%  of  the  alumnae  (N=120)  live  between  51  to  200 
miles  from  the  study  institution.  The  second  largest  group  of  alumnae,  34.9%,  (N=92) 
live  0-50  miles  from  the  college  while  19.7%  (N=52)  live  more  than  200  miles  from 
campus. 
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Table  1 1 .  Frequency  of  distribution  by  distance  of  residence  from  campus  for 

magnitude  of  giving 


Distance 

N 

Mean 

Std.  Deviation     %  of  total 

Total          0  to  50 

92 

323.5 

810.2  34.8% 

51  to  200 

120 

345.1 

739.9  45.5% 

More  than  200 

52 

301.4 

669.5  19.7% 

Total 

264 

329 

749.7  100.0% 

Table  12.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  distance  of  residence  from  campus  for 

frequency  of  giving 

Distance 

N 

Mean 

Std.  Deviation     %  of  total 

Freq          0  to  50 

92 

4.6 

3.3  34.8% 

51  to  200 

120 

5.6 

3.4  45.5% 

More  than  200 

52 

4.7 

3.3  19.7% 

Total 

264 

5.1 

3.4  100.0% 

Occupation 

In  this  study,  66.7%  (N=144)  of  the  respondents  identified  their  occupational 

category  as  professional.  The  second  largest  responses  came  from  unemployed  alumnae 

representing  19.9%  (N=43).  The  managerial  category  was  comprised  of  6.5%  (N=14)  of 

the  alumnae  sample,  with  3.2%  (N=7)  of  the  respondents  in  sales.  The  remaining 

category,  clerical  and  other,  comprised  each  2.8%  (N=6)  and  1%  (N=  2)  of  the  alumnae 

respondents. 

Table  13.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  occupation  for  magnitude  of  giving 

Occupa 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation    %  of  total 

Total  Professional 

144 

285.4 

693.2  66.7% 

Managerial 

14 

255 

331.6  6.5% 

Sales 

7 

151 

175.5  3.2% 

Clerical 

6 

807.5 

1809.6  2.8% 

Unemployed 

43 

440.5 

1080.4  19.9% 

Other 

2 

55 

63.6  0.9% 

Total 

216 

322.4 

802.2  100.0% 
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Table  14.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  occupation  for  frequency  of  giving 


N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Prnfp^^innal 

1    1  W 1  wOOIWI  ICII 

144 

4.44 

2.96 

66.7% 

Managerial 

14 

5.21 

3.85 

6.5% 

Sales 

7 

5.57 

4.65 

3.2% 

Clerical 

6 

4.17 

3.37 

2.8% 

Unemployed 

43 

5.47 

V  '  3.65 

19.9% 

Other 

2 

1.50 

0.71 

0.9% 

Total 

216 

4.70 

3.24 

100.0% 

Age 

As  shown  in  Table  15  and  16,  alumnae  donors  who  are  between  51-60  years  are 

comprised  of  24.5%  (N=63)  followed  by  those  who  are  61  or  more  years  representing 

23.4%  (N=60).  Alumnae  donors  who  are  between  41-50  represent  20.2%  (N=52) 

followed  by  those  who  are  31-40  indicating  18.3%  (N=47).  Recent  graduates  who  are  30 

or  below  consisted  of  13.6%  (N=35)  in  this  sample. 

Table  15.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  age  for  magnitude  of  giving 

Age 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Total 

30  or  below 

35 

55.3 

53.6 

13.6% 

31  to  40 

47 

192.7 

256.1 

18.3% 

41  to  50 

52 

302.5 

787.9 

20.2% 

61  or  nnore 

60 

364.5 

481.2 

23.3% 

Total 

257 

331.7 

756.3 

100.0% 

Table  16.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  age  for  frequency  of  giving 

Age 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Freq 

30  or  below 

35 

1.9 

1.0 

13.6% 

31  to  40 

47 

4.6 

3.1 

18.3% 

41  to  50 

52 

5.1 

2.8 

20.2% 

51  to  60 

63 

5.7 

3.6 

24.5% 

61  or  more 

60 

6.6 

3.3 

23.3% 

Total 

257 

5.1 

3.4 

100.0% 

61 

Household  income 

In  this  study,  household  income  categories  range  from  below  $24,999  to  $125,000 
or  more.  Respondents  whose  income  registered  within  $25,000  to  $49,999  represent 
26.7%  (N=66)  followed  by  22.7%  whose  income  within  $50,000  to  $74,999.  19.8% 
(N=49)  of  the  alumnae  respondents  indicated  an  income  within  the  $75,000  to  $99,999 
range,  with  those  in  the  $125,000  or  more  range  representing  17.8%  (N=44).  Of  the 
remaining  alumnae  respondents,  7.7%  of  the  respondents  (N=19)  have  incomes  within 
$100,000  to  $124,999  range  while  5.3%  (N=13)  indicated  an  income  below  $24,999. 


Table  17.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  household  income  for  magnitude  of  giving 


Income 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Total       $24,999  or  below 

13 

242.8 

406.1 

5.3% 

$25,000  to  $49,999 

66 

229.7 

584.5 

26.7% 

$50,000  to  $74,999 

56 

152.6 

195.2 

22.7% 

$75,000  to  $99,999 

49 

301.7 

425.9 

19.8% 

$100,000  to  $124,9999 

19 

151.2 

185.7 

7.7% 

$125,000  or  more 

44 

808.9 

1460.9 

17.8% 

Total 

247 

324.3 

756.1 

100.0% 

Table  18.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  household  income  for  frequency  of  giving 

Income 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Freq        $24,999  or  below 

13 

4.3 

3.7 

5.3% 

$25,000  to  $49,999 

66 

4.7 

3.1 

26.7% 

$50,000  to  $74,999 

56 

4.6 

3.2 

22.7% 

$75,000  to  $99,999 

49 

5.7 

3.6 

19.8% 

$100,000  to$1 24,999 

19 

3.7 

2.2 

7.7% 

$125,000  or  more 

44 

6.3 

3.7 

17.8% 

Total 

247 

5.0 

3.4 

100.0% 

Participation  in  voluntary  work 


Table  shows  that  most  of  the  alumnae  donors  are  active  in  voluntary  work,  hi  this 
sample,  72.7%  (N=192)  of  them  performed  volunteer  work  in  their  community  while 
27.3%  (N=  72)  did  not  contribute  their  services. 
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Table  19.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  participation  in  voluntary  work  for 

magnitude  of  giving 


Actvol 

N  Mean 

Std.  Deviation   %  of  total 

Total  Active 
Not  Active 
Total 

192  395.0 
72  140.5 
264  325.6 

860.3  72.7% 
174.6  27.3% 

747.4  100.0% 

Table  20.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  participation  in  voluntary  work  for 

frequency  of  giving 

Actvol 

N  Mean 

Std.  Deviation    %  of  total 

Freq  Active 
Not  Active 
Total 

192  5.4 
72  4.2 
264  5.0 

3.4  72.7% 
Z9  27.3% 
3!^  100.0% 

Financial  support  of  other  charitable  organizations 

As  shown  in  Table  21  and  22,  most  of  the  alumnae  donors  are  altruistic.  Of  the 


alumnae  respondents  90.5%  (N=239)  indicated  that  they  financially  support  other 
charitable  organizations  while  9.5%  (N=25)  of  the  respondents  made  no  contributions  to 
other  charities. 


Table  21.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  financial  support  of  other  charitable  organizations 

for  magnitude  of  giving 


Charity 

N 

Mean 

Std.  deviation 

%  of  total 

Total 

Support 

239 

354.6 

783.3 

90.5% 

Not  Support 

25 

86 

78.0 

9.5% 

Total 

264 

329.2 

749.7 

100.0% 

Table  22.  Frequency  of  distribution  by  financial  support  of  other  charitable  organizations 

for  fi-equency  of  giving 


Charity 


N  Mean      Std.  deviation    %  of  total 


Freq  Support  239  5.3  3.4  90.5% 

Not  Support  25  3.1  2.70  9.5% 

Total  264  5.0  3.4  100.0% 
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Analysis  of  the  Data 

Null  Hypothesis  1 

Null  hypothesis  1  was  stated  as  follows:  There  were  no  significant  relationships 
between  the  magnitude  of  giving  (dependent  variable)  and  the  following  independent 
variables:  number  of  campus  visits  during  past  year;  participation  in  alumnae  activities; 
perception  of  the  college's  need  for  financial  support;  satisfaction  with  overall 
educational  experience;  level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities; 
place  of  residence  as  undergraduates;  maintaining  contact  with  faculty,  administrators, 
and  staff;  contact  person  fi-om  the  college;  recipient  of  institutional  scholarship/grant;  and 
readership  of  alumnae  publication. 

The  testing  of  the  magnitude  of  giving  and  these  categorical  variables  was 
accomplished  through  the  computation  of  the  Chi-square  statistic.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  number  of  small  cells  in  the  Chi-square  analyses  was  troublesome  so  that  the 
researcher  collapsed  some  of  the  variables  because  the  fi-equencies  in  some  categories 
were  too  small.  In  addition,  due  to  various  alumnae  contributions  in  the  size  of  gifts, 
classification  of  giving  was  considered  as  follows:  $10  to  $500  as  modest;  $501  to 
$1,000  as  moderate;  $1001  or  more  as  high.  Ten  variables  were  examined  in  Hypothesis 
1  with  each  variable  tested  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.  Therefore,  hypothesis  1 
contained  10  sub-hypotheses  related  to  the  magnitude  of  giving.  The  resulting  statistic  for 
each  variable  is  as  follows. 

Null  Hypothesis  la:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  perception  of  a 
college's  need  for  financial  support  and  magnitude  of  giving.  As  stated  before,  there  were 
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four  categories  regarding  perception  of  a  college's  need  for  financial  support.  Due  to 
small  frequencies  in  some  categories  (weak=5,  no  need=2),  fovu"  categories  were 
collapsed  into  the  two  categories  (strong  and  not  strong). 

As  shown  in  Table  23,  since  .001  was  smaller  than  the  predetermined  probability 
of  .05,  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected.  Therefore,  there  was  a  significant  relationship 
between  perception  of  a  college's  need  for  financial  support  and  the  magnitude  of  giving. 
The  results  indicated  that  alumnae  who  felt  strongly  that  the  college  needs  alumnae 
support  contributed  on  a  higher  level  than  aluirmae  who  did  not. 


Table  23.  Relationship  between  the  perception  of  the  college's  need  for  financial 
support  and  magnitude  of  giving 


Modest 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

$10  to  $500 

$501  to 
$1000 

$1001  or 
more 

Need 

Strong 

Count 

129.0 

16.0 

18.0 

163.0 

%  of  Total 

49.0% 

6.1% 

6.8% 

62.0% 

Not  Strong 

Count 

96.0 

2.0 

2.0 

100.0 

%  of  total 

36.5% 

0.8% 

0.8% 

38.0% 

Total 

Count 

225.0 

18.0 

20.0 

263.0 

%  of  Total 

85.6% 

6.8% 

7.6% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

14.256 

2  .001 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  lb:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  satisfaction  with 
tmdergraduate  educational  experience  and  magnitude  of  giving.  For  satisfaction  with 
undergraduate  educational  experience,  there  were  small  frequencies  in  some  categories 
(fair=2,  poor=l)  so  these  were  collapsed  into  one  category  (good/average).  For  Chi- 


square  results  the  two  categories  were  analyzed.  As  shown  in  Table  24,  .61 1  was  larger 
than  the  predetermined  probability  of  .05.  The  analysis  showed  no  significance  was  found 
for  satisfaction  with  educational  experiences. 


Table  24.  Relationship  between  satisfaction  with  overall  educational 
experience  and  magnitude  of  giving 


Modest 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

$10  to 

$501  to 

$1001  or 

$500 

$1000 

more 

Satis 

Excellent 

Count 

126.0 

8.0 

10.0 

144.0 

%  of  total 

47.5% 

3.0% 

3.8% 

54.3% 

Good/Average 

Count 

101.0 

10.0 

10.0 

121.0 

%  of  total 

38.1% 

3.8% 

3.8% 

45.7% 

Total 

Count 

227.0 

18.0 

20.0 

265.0 

%  of  total 

85.7% 

6.8% 

7.5% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

.987 

2  .611 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  Ic:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  nimiber  of  visits 
to  campus  last  year  since  graduation  and  magnitude  of  giving.  Due  to  small  frequencies 
in  some  categories,  four  categories  were  collapsed  into  the  two.  The  Chi-square  analysis 
indicated  there  was  a  significant  relationship  between  number  of  visits  to  campus  and 
magnitude  of  giving  since  .001  was  smaller  than  .05.  The  results  indicated  that  alunmae 
who  visited  campus  one  or  more  times  last  year  since  graduation  contributed  at  higher 
levels  than  alumnae  who  did  not  visit  at  all. 
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Table  25.  Relationship  between  the  number  of  campus  visits 

and  magnitude  of  giving 


Modest 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

$10  to 

$501  to 

$1001  or 

$500 

$1000 

more 

Visit 

1  or  more 

Count 

59.0 

10.0 

11.0 

80.0 

%  of  Total 

22.1% 

3.7% 

4.1% 

30.0% 

None 

Count 

170.0 

8.0 

9.0 

187.0 

%  of  Total 

63.7% 

3.0% 

3.4% 

70.0% 

Total 

Count 

229.0 

18.0 

20.0 

267.0 

%  of  Total 

85.8% 

6.7% 

7.5% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 

Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi-  13.516 

2  .001 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  Id:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  participation  in 

alumnae  activities  and  the  magnitude  of  giving.  The  Chi-square  result  shows  a  significant 

relationship  existed  between  participation  in  alumnae  activities  and  the  magnitude  of 

giving.  As  shown  in  Table  1 5  alumnae  who  are  active  in  alumnae  activities  gave  more 

than  those  who  are  not  active. 

Table  26.  Relationship  between  participation  in  alumnae  activities 

and  magnitude  of  giving 


Modest 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

$10  to  $500 

$501  to 
$1000 

$1001  or 
more 

Alumni 

Active 

Count 

31.0 

7.0 

14.0 

52.0 

%  of  total 

1 1 .7% 

2.6% 

5.3% 

19.6% 

Not  active 

Count 

196.0 

11.0 

6.0 

213.0 

%  of  total 

74.0% 

4.2% 

2.3% 

80.4% 

Total 

Count 

227.0 

18.0 

20.0 

265.0 

%  of  total 

85.7% 

6.8% 

7.5% 

100.0% 
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Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

41.541 

2  .000 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  le:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  maintaining 

contact  with  faculty,  administrators,  and  staff  and  magnitude  of  giving.  Due  to  small 

frequencies  in  some  categories  (regular^lO,  often=19),  five  categories  were  collapsed 

into  the  three.  As  Chi-square  statistic  indicated,  there  was  no  significant  relationship 

between  contact  with  faculty,  administrators,  and  staff  and  the  magnitude  of  giving  since 

.177  was  larger  than  .05. 

Table  27.  Relationship  between  maintaining  contact  with  faculty,  administrators,  and 

staff  and  magnitude  of  giving 


Modest 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

$10  to  $500 

$501  to 
$1000 

$1001  or 
more 

Contact  Often 

Count 

21.0 

3.0 

5.0 

29.0 

%  of  total 

7.9% 

1.1% 

1.9% 

10.9% 

Seldom 

Count 

125.0 

9.0 

11.0 

145.0 

%  of  total 

46.8% 

3.4% 

4.1% 

54.3% 

None 

Count 

83.0 

6.0 

4.0 

93.0 

%  of  total 

31.1% 

2.2% 

1 .5% 

34.8% 

Total 

Count 

229.0 

18.0 

20.0 

267.0 

%  of  total 

85.8% 

6.7% 

7.5% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

6.315 

4  .177 

Square 
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Null  Hypothesis  If:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  contact  person 
and  magnitude  of  giving.  Four  categories  were  collapsed  into  the  two.  As  shown  in  Table 
28,  a  significant  relationship  between  contact  person  and  magnitude  of  giving  was  found 
since  .036  was  small  than  .05.  The  results  showed  that  administrators  were  the  contact 
person  who  was  most  affectively  communicated  with  alumnae  donors. 


Table  28.  Relationship  between  contact  person  from  the  college  and  magnitude  of  giving 


Modest 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

$10  to 

$501  to 

$1001  or 

$500 

$1000 

more 

Person 

Faculty  Count 

63.0 

5.0 

2.0 

70.0 

%  of  total 

46.0% 

3.6% 

1.5% 

51.1% 

Administrators  Count 

51.0 

6.0 

10.0 

67.0 

%  of  total 

37.2% 

4.4% 

7.3% 

48.9% 

Total 

Count 

114.0 

11.0 

12.0 

137.0 

%  of  total 

83.2% 

8.0% 

8.8% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

6.625 

2  .036 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  Ig:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  participation  in 
undergraduate  extracurricular  activities  and  the  magnitude  of  giving.  Five  categories 
were  collapsed  into  the  three.  As  shown  in  Table  29,  the  Chi-square  analysis  showed 
there  was  no  significant  relationship  between  participation  in  extracurricular  activities 
and  magnitude  of  giving  (.994>.05). 
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Table  29.  Relationship  between  participation  in  undergraduate 
extracurricular  activities  and  magnitude  of  giving 


Modest       Moderate       High  Total 

$10  to         $501  to      $1001  or 
$500  $1000  more  


Extra    Frequently    Count  126.0 

%  of  total  48.5% 
Sometimes    Count  82.0 
%  of  total  31.5% 
Never       Count  14.0 
%  of  total  5.4% 
Total  Count  222.0 

%  of  total  85.4% 


11.0  12.0  149.0 


4.2% 

4.6% 

57.3% 

6.0 

7.0 

95.0 

2.3% 

2.7% 

36.5% 

1.0 

1.0 

16.0 

0.4% 

0.4% 

6.2% 

18.0  20.0  260.0 

6.9%  7.7%  100.0% 


Chi-Square  Test  ,  .j^ 

Asymp. 

Value       df      Sig.  (2- 

 sided) 

Pearson 

Chi-       .218         4  .994 
Square  

Null  Hypothesis  Ih:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  readership  of 
alumnae  publications  and  magnitude  of  giving.  Due  to  small  fi-equencies,  five  were 
collapsed  into  the  two.  As  shown  in  Table  30,  the  analysis  showed  there  was  no 
significant  relationship  between  readership  of  alumnae  publications  and  the  magnitude  of 
giving  (.074>.05) 

Null  Hypothesis  li:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  a  place  of 
undergraduate  residency  and  magnitude  of  giving.  As  shown  in  Table  31,  the  Chi-square 
indicated  that  no  relationship  existed  between  a  place  of  undergraduate  residency  and  the 
magnitude  of  giving  (.612>.05). 
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Table  30.  Relationship  between  readership  of  alumnae  publications 
and  magnitude  of  giving 


Modest 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

$10  to 

$501  to 

$1001  or 

$500 

$1000 

more 

Alumpub     Often     Count  167.0 

15.0 

19.0 

201.0 

%  of  total  63.0% 

5.7% 

"7  00/ 

7.2% 

7C  00/ 

/O.o/o 

Seldom    Count  60.0 

3.0 

1.0 

64.0 

%  of  total  22  6% 

1.1% 

0.4% 

24.2% 

Total                   Count   227  0 

18.0 

20.0 

265.0 

%  nf  tntal  R^^  7% 
/o  ui  luidi  oo.i  /o 

6  8% 

7  5% 

1  •  V  /U 

100  0% 

Chi-square  Test 

Asymp. 

Value       df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi-      5.199        2  .074 

Square 

Table  3 1 .  Relationship  between  place  of  residency  and  magnitude  of  giving 

Modest 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

$10  to 

$501  to 

$1001  or 

$500 

$1000 

more 

Housing  On  Campus    Count  148.0 

15.0 

14.0 

177.0 

%  of  Total  56.1% 

5.7% 

5.3% 

67.0% 

Off  Campus    Count  40.0 

1.0 

3.0 

44.0 

%  of  Total  15.2% 

0.4% 

1.1% 

16.7% 

Combination    Count  38.0 

2.0 

3.0 

43.0 

%  of  Total  14.4% 

0.8% 

1.1% 

16.3% 

Total                       Count  226.0 

18.0 

20.0 

264.0 

%  of  Total  85.6% 

6.8% 

7.6% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

2.686 

4  .612 

Square 
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Null  Hypothesis  Ij:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  recipient  of 
scholarship/grant  and  magnitude  of  giving.  As  shown  in  Table  32,  the  Chi-square  resuUs 
indicated  that  recipient  of  scholarship/grant  was  independent  of  one  another  (.316>.05). 


Table  32.  Relationship  between  recipient  of  scholarship/grant 

and  magnitude  of  giving 


Modest 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

$10  to 

$501  to 

$1001  or 

$500 

$1000 

more 

Grant 

Yes 

Count 

108.0 

8.0 

6.0 

122.0 

%  of  Total 

40.8% 

3.0% 

2.3% 

46.0% 

No 

Count 

119.0 

10.0 

14.0 

143.0 

%  of  Total 

44.9% 

3.8% 

5.3% 

54.0% 

Total 

Count 

227.0 

18.0 

20.0 

265.0 

%  of  Total 

85.7% 

6.8% 

7.5% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi-  2.306 

2  .316 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  2 

Null  hypothesis  2  was  stated  as  follows:  There  were  no  significant  relationships 
between  the  frequency  of  giving  (dependent  variable)  and  certain  variables.  These 
included  the  number  of  campus  visits  during  past  year,  participation  in  alumnae 
activities;  perception  of  the  college's  need  for  financial  support;  satisfaction  with  overall 
educational  experience;  level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities; 
place  of  residence  as  undergraduates;  maintaining  contact  with  faculty,  administrators, 
and  staff;  contact  person  from  the  college;  recipient  of  institutional  scholarship/grant;  and 
readership  of  alumnae  publication. 
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The  testing  of  the  frequency  of  giving  was  made  by  the  Chi-square  statistic.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  small  cells  in  the  Chi-square  analyses  was 
troublesome  so  that  the  researcher  collapsed  some  of  the  variables  due  to  a  small 
frequency  in  some  categories,  hi  addition,  due  to  various  alumnae  contributions  in  the 
number  of  giving,  classification  of  frequency  was  considered  as  follows:  1  to  4  as  low;  5 
to  8  as  moderate;  9  to  16  as  high.  Ten  variables  were  examined  in  Hypothesis  2  with  each 
variable  tested  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.  Therefore,  hypothesis  1  contained  10  sub- 
hypotheses  related  to  the  frequency  of  giving.  The  result  of  statistic  for  each  variable  is  as 
follows. 

Null  Hypothesis  2a:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  perception  of  the 
college's  need  for  financial  support  and  the  freauencv  of  giving.  Perception  of  the 
college's  need  for  financial  support  and  the  frequency  of  giving  was  tested,  and  Table  33 
shows  that  no  significant  relationship  existed  between  this  variable  and  the  frequency  of 
giving  (.144>.05). 


Table  33.  Relationship  between  perception  of  the  college's  need  for  fmancial 
support  and  frequency  of  giving 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

1  to  4 

5  to  8 

9  to  16 

Need 

Strong 

Count 

73.0 

53.0 

37.0 

163.0 

%  of  total 

27.8% 

20.2% 

14.1% 

62.0% 

Not  Strong 

Count 

57.0 

27.0 

16.0 

100.0 

%  of  total 

21.7% 

10.3% 

6.1% 

38.0% 

Total 

Count 

130.0 

80.0 

53.0 

263.0 

%  of  total 

49.4% 

30.4% 

20.2% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

3.871 

2  .144 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  2b:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  satisfaction  with 
undergraduate  educational  experience  and  fi-equencv  of  giving.  As  shown  in  Table  34,  no 
significant  was  found  for  satisfaction  with  educational  experiences  since  .223  was  greater 
than  the  predetermined  probability  of  .05. 


Table  34.  Relationship  between  satisfaction  with  overall  educational  experience  and 

firequency  of  giving 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

1  to  4 

5  to  8 

9  to  16 

Satis 

Excellent 

Count 

78.0 

37.0 

29.0 

144.0 

%  of  total 

29.4% 

14.0% 

10.9% 

54.3% 

Good/Average 

Count 

54.0 

42.0 

25.0 

121.0 

%  of  total 

20.4% 

15.8% 

9.4% 

45.7% 

Total 

Count 

132.0 

79.0 

54.0 

265.0 

%  of  total 

49.8% 

29.8% 

20.4% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

3.003 

2  .223 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  2c:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the  number  of 
campus  visits  last  year  since  graduation  and  fi-equencv  of  giving.  The  Chi-square  statistic 
indicated  that  a  significant  relationship  was  found  for  the  number  of  campus  visits 
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(.005<.05).  Alumnae  donors  who  visited  campus  one  or  more  times  last  year  since 
graduation  contributed  more  frequently  than  alumnae  donors  who  did  not  visit  at  all. 


Table  35.  Relationship  between  number  of  campus  visit 

and  frequency  of  giving 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

1  to  4 

5  to  8 

9  to  16 

Visit 

1  or  More 

Count 

28.0 

33.0 

19.0 

80.0 

%  of  total 

10.5% 

12.4% 

7.1% 

30.0% 

None 

Count 

105.0 

47.0 

35.0 

187.0 

%  of  total 

39.3% 

17.6% 

13.1% 

70.0% 

Total 

Count 

133.0 

80.0 

54.0 

267.0 

%  of  total 

49.8% 

30.0% 

20.2% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

10.590 

2  .005 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  2d:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  participation  in 
alumnae  activities  and  frequencv  of  giving.  The  relationship  between  alumnae 
participation  and  frequency  of  giving  was  tested,  and  the  Chi-square  resulted  that  a 
relationship  existed  between  alumnae  participation  and  frequency  of  giving  (.003<.05). 
Alumnae  donors  who  participated  in  alumnae  activities  gave  more  frequently  than  those 
who  did  not. 

Null  Hypothesis  2e:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  maintaining 
contact  with  faculty,  adminisfrators.  and  staff  and  frequency  of  giving.  The  chi-square 
result  in  Table  37  shows  no  significant  was  found  for  contact  with  faculty,  adminisfrators, 
and  staff  (.  189>.05). 
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Table  36.  Relationship  between  participation  in  alumnae  activities 

and  frequency  of  giving 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

1  to  4 

5  to  8 

9  to  16 

Alumni 

Active 

Count 

19.0 

14.0 

19.0 

52.0 

%  of  total 

7.2 

5.3 

7.2 

19.6 

Not  active 

Count 

113.0 

66.0 

34.0 

213.0 

%  of  total 

42.6 

24.9 

12.8 

80.4 

Total 

Count 

132.0 

80.0 

53.0 

265.0 

%  of  total 

49.8 

30.2 

20.0 

100.0 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

1 1 .364 

2  .003 

Square 

Table  37.  Relationship  between  maintaining  contact  with  faculty,  administrators,  and 

staff  and  frequency  of  giving 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

1  to  4 

5  to  8 

9  to  16 

Contact  Often 

Count 

12.0 

7.0 

10.0 

29.0 

%  of  total 

4.5% 

2.6% 

3.7% 

10.9% 

Seldom 

Count 

70.0 

44.0 

31.0 

145.0 

%  of  total 

26.2% 

16.5% 

11.6% 

54.3% 

None 

Count 

51.0 

29.0 

13.0 

93.0 

%  of  total 

19.1% 

10.9% 

4.9% 

34.8% 

Total 

Count 

133.0 

80.0 

54.0 

267.0 

%  of  total 

49.8% 

30.0% 

20.2% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Value 

Asymp. 
df      Sig.  (2- 
sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

6.141 

4  .189 

Square 
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Null  Hypothesis  2f:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  contact  person 
and  frequency  of  giving.  The  Chi-square  statistic  indicated  that  no  significant  relationship 
was  found  for  contact  person  (.  1 09>.05). 


Table  38.  Relationship  between  contact  person  fi-om  the  college 
and  fi"equency  of  giving 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

1  to  4 

5  to  8 

9  to  16 

Person 

Faculty 

Count 

34.0 

26.0 

10.0 

70.0 

%  of  total 

24.8% 

19.0% 

7.3% 

51.1% 

Administrators 

Count 

30.0 

18.0 

19.0 

67.0 

%  of  total 

21.9% 

13.1% 

13.9% 

48.9% 

Total 

Count 

64.0 

44.0 

29.0 

137.0 

%  of  total 

46.7% 

32.1% 

21.2% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi-  4.434 

2  .109 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  2g:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  participation  in 
undergraduate  extracurricular  activities  and  frequency  of  giving.  The  result  shows  that  no 
significant  relationship  was  found  for  the  level  of  participation  in  extracurricular 
activifies(.469>.05).  .  - 

Null  Hypothesis  2h:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  readership  of 
alumnae  publication  and  fi-equency  of  giving.  As  shown  in  Table  40,  no  relationship  was 
found  between  receipt  of  alumnae  publications  and  firequency  of  giving  since  .101  was 
greater  than  .05. 
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Table  39.  Relationship  between  participation  in  undergraduate  extracurricular  activities 

and  frequency  of  giving 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

1  to  4 

5  to  8 

9  to  16 

Extra 

Frequently 

Count 

70.0 

45.0 

34.0 

149.0 

%  of  total 

26.9% 

17.3% 

13.1% 

57.3% 

Sometimes 

Count 

51.0 

28.0 

16.0 

95.0 

%  of  total 

19.6% 

10.8% 

6.2% 

36.5% 

Never 

Count 

9.0 

6.0 

1.0 

16.0 

%  of  total 

3.5% 

2.3% 

0.4% 

6.2% 

Total 

Count 

130.0 

79.0 

51.0 

260.0 

%  of  total 

50.0% 

30.4% 

19.6% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

3.558 

4  .469 

Square 

Table  40.  Relationship  between  readership  of  alumnae  publication 

and  frequency  of  giving 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

1  to  4 

5  to  8 

9  to  16 

Alumpub 

Often 

Count 

93.0 

60.0 

48.0 

201.0 

%  of  total 

35.0% 

22.6% 

18.0% 

75.6% 

Seldom 

Count 

38.0 

20.0 

6.0 

64.0 

%  of  total 

14.3% 

7.5% 

2.3% 

24.1% 

Never 

Count 

1.0 

1.0 

%  of  total 

0.4% 

0.4% 

Total 

Count 

132.0 

80.0 

54.0 

266.0 

%  of  Total 

49.6% 

30.1% 

20.3% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

7.762 

4  .101 

Square 

Null  Hypothesis  2i:  There  is  no  siEcnificant  relationship  between  a  place  of 
residence  during  college  years  and  the  frequency  of  giving.  The  resuU  in  Table  41  shows 
a  significant  relationship  was  found  for  a  place  of  residency  (.01 1<.05). 


Table  41 .  Relationship  between  place  of  residency  and  frequency  of  giving 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

1  to  4 

5  to  8 

9  to  16 

Housing 

On  Campus 

Count 

78.0 

52.0 

47.0 

177.0 

%  of  total 

29.5% 

19.7% 

17.8% 

67.0% 

Off  Campus 

Count 

25.0 

15.0 

4.0 

44.0 

%  of  total 

9.5% 

5.7% 

1 .5% 

16.7% 

Combination 

Count 

27.0 

13.0 

3.0 

43.0 

%  of  total 

10.2% 

4.9% 

1.1% 

16.3% 

Total 

Count 

130.0 

80.0 

54.0 

264.0 

%  of  total 

49.2% 

30.3% 

20.5% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 


Asymp. 

Value       df      Sig.  (2- 

 sided) 

Pearson 

Chi-      13.152       4  .011 
Square  

Null  Hypothesis  2j:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  recipient  of 

scholarship/grant  and  frequency  of  giving.  The  Chi-square  statistic  result  in  Table  42 

indicated  that  no  significance  was  found  for  recipient  of  scholarship/grant  (.086>.05) 
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Table  42.  Relationship  between  recipient  of  scholarship/grant 
V      and  frequency  of  giving 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

1  to  4 

5  to  8 

9  to  16 

Grant 

Yes 

Count 

69.0 

34.0 

19.0 

122.0 

%  of  total 

26.0% 

12.8% 

-  7.2% 

46.0% 

No 

Count 

63.0 

45.0 

35.0 

143.0 

%  of  total 

23.8% 

17.0% 

13.2% 

54.0% 

Total 

Count 

132.0 

79.0 

54.0 

265.0 

%  of  total 

49.8% 

29.8% 

20.4% 

100.0% 

Chi-Square  Test 

Asymp. 

Value 

df      Sig.  (2- 

sided) 

Pearson 

Chi-  4.912 

2  .086 

Square 

Summary  of  Findings 

In  this  chapter  an  investigation  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  dependent  variables 
(magnitude  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving)  to  selected  independent  variables  was 
completed.  Table  43  summarizes  the  results  of  Chapter  4  by  indicating  those 
characteristics  found  to  be  statistically  significant  in  hypotheses  1  and  2. 

Chapter  5  contains  conclusions  including  the  discussion  of  results  of  the  study. 
Contributions  to  the  literature,  recommendations  for  further  study  and  implications  for 
practice  follow  the  conclusions. 
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Table  43  Characteristics  found  to  have  a  significant  relationship  between 
alumnae  donors  and  magnitude  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving 


Characteristics 

Magnitude  of  Giving 

Frequency  of  Giving 

Number  of  campus  visits 
diirinp  nast  vear 

* 

* 

Participation  in  alimmae 
activiti  es 

* 

* 

Perception  of  the  college's 
need  for  financial  support 

* 

Satisfaction  with 
educational  experience 

Level  of  involvement  in 

undergraduate 
extracurricular  activities 

Place  of  residence  as 
undergraduates 

* 

Contact  with  faculty, 
administrators,  and  staff 

Contact  person  from  the 
college 

* 

Recipient  of  institutional 
grant/scholarship 

*  Indicates  a  significant  relationship  found  at  the  .05  level  between  alumnae 
characteristics  and  magnitude  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving. 
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CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  some  characteristics  that  influence 
alumnae  financial  giving.  This  study  was  designed  to  determine  if  significant 
relationships  could  be  identified  in  the  selected  variables.  Survey  research  was  the 
primary  data  collection  method  used.  A  questionnaire  was  mailed  out  to  a  random  sample 
of  500  alumnae  donors.  Burnett  and  Wood's  model  of  the  Donation  Decision  Process 
(Burnett  &  Wood,  1988)  formed  the  conceptual  framework  for  the  study  and  was  used  to 
identify  characteristics  of  current  major  alumnae  donors  at  a  private  women's  college. 

The  following  research  question  was  tested  and  analyzed: 

Is  there  a  significant  relationship  between  alumnae  financial  giving  (magnitude  of 
giving  and  frequency  of  giving)  and  the  following  variables? 

□  Number  of  campus  visits  during  past  year 

□  Participation  in  alumnae  activities 

□  Perception  of  the  college's  need  for  financial  support 

□  Satisfaction  with  undergraduate  educational  experience 

□  Level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities 

□  Place  of  residence  as  undergraduates 

□  Recipient  of  institutional  scholarship/grant 

□  Readership  of  alumnae  publication 

□  Maintaining  contact  with  faculty,  administrators,  and  staff 

□  Contact  person  fi-om  the  college 

The  research  question  described  above  was  answered  through  the  use  of  the  Chi- 
square  analysis  to  determine  if  any  relationships  could  be  found.  The  purpose  of  the  Chi- 
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square  analysis  was  to  test  if  there  were  significant  relationships  between  selected 
categorical  variables  and  the  magnitude  of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving.  This  analysis 
offered  a  way  to  account  for  the  alumnae  characteristics  that  might  influence  magnitude 
of  giving  and  frequency  of  giving  by  identifying  some  of  the  variables  that  have  a 
significant  relationship  to  the  dependent  variables. 

Ten  independent  variables  and  two  dependent  variables  were  selected  based  on 
prior  research  for  inclusion  in  the  Chi-square  analyses.  The  data  collected  from  a  survey 
instrument  was  utilized  for  the  Chi-square  analyses.  The  results  of  the  analyses  are 
included  in  this  chapter  following  the  discussion  of  the  literature  review.  Further,  this 
chapter  includes  the  conclusions,  a  summary,  and  recommendations  for  future  study. 

Discussion  of  Results 

Hvpothesis  1 

The  first  hypothesis  dealt  with  the  relationship  between  magnitude  of  giving  and 
the  following  variables:  number  of  campus  visits  last  year  since  graduation,  participation 
in  alumnae  activities,  perception  of  a  college's  need  for  financial  support,  satisfaction 
with  undergraduate  educational  experience,  level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in 
exfracurricular  activities,  place  of  residence  while  a  student,  recipient  of  institutional 
scholarship/grant,  readership  of  alumnae  pubUcations,  maintaining  contact  with  faculty, 
administrators,  and  staff,  and  contact  person. 

Out  of  the  10  independent  variables  analyzed  in  hypothesis  1,  four  variables  were 
found  to  have  a  statistically  significant  relationship  at  the  .05  level  with  respect  to  the 
magnitude  of  giving:  ALUMNAE  (participation  in  alumnae  activities);  VISIT  (number  of 
visits  to  campus  during  past  year  since  graduation);  PERCEP  (perception  of  the  college's 
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need  for  financial  support);  and  PERSON  (contact  person  from  the  college).  The  results 
indicated  that  alumnae  donors  who  visited  one  or  more  times  during  past  year  since 
graduation  contributed  more  than  alumnae  donors  who  never  visited,  that  level  of 
alumnae  giving  increased  with  alumnae  participation  in  alumnae  activities,  that  alumnae 
who  felt  strongly  that  their  alma  mater  needed  financial  support  gave  more,  and  that 
alumnae  who  made  a  personal  contact  with  administrators  after  graduation  contributed  at 
higher  levels  than  those  who  made  contacts  with  faculty. 

There  were  no  statistically  significant  relationships  found  between  magnitude  of 
giving  and  the  following  variables:  satisfaction  with  overall  educational  experience,  level 
of  involvement  in  undergraduate  extracurricular  activities,  place  of  residence  as 
undergraduates,  and  recipient  of  institutional  scholarship/grant. 
Hypothesis  2 

The  second  hypothesis  dealt  with  the  relationship  between  frequency  of  giving 
and  the  following  variables:  number  of  campus  visits  during  past  year,  participation  in 
alumnae  activities,  perception  of  the  college's  need  for  financial  support,  satisfaction 
with  overall  educational  experience,  level  of  undergraduate  involvement  in 
extracurricular  activities,  place  of  residence  as  undergraduates,  recipient  of  institutional 
scholarship/grant,  readership  of  alumnae  publications,  maintaining  contact  with  faculty, 
administrators,  and  staff,  and  contact  person  from  the  college.  Out  of  the  10  independent 
variables  analyzed  in  hypothesis  2  three  variables  were  found  to  have  statistically 
significant  relationships  to  frequency  of  giving:  VISIT  (number  of  campus  visits  during 
past  year);  ALUMNAE  (participation  in  alumnae  activities);  and  HOUSING  (place  of 
residence  as  undergraduates).  The  results  indicated  that  alumnae  donors  who  visited  alma 
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mater  one  or  more  times  during  past  year  contributed  more  frequently,  that  the  number  of 
giving  increased  with  alumnae  participation  in  alumnae  activities,  and  that  alumnae  who 
lived  on  campus  contributed  more  frequently  than  those  who  did  not. 

There  were  no  statistically  significant  relationships  found  between  frequency  of 
.  giving  and  the  following  variables:  perception  of  the  college's  need  for  financial  support, 
satisfaction  with  overall  educational  experience,  level  of  involvement  in  undergraduate 
extracurricular  activities,  maintaining  contact  with  faculty,  adminisfrators,  and  staff, 
contact  person  from  the  college,  recipient  of  institutional  grant/  scholarship,  and 
readership  of  alumnae  publication. 

Each  variable  in  the  following  is  discussed  with  respect  to  the  significance 
obtained  as  a  result  of  Chi-square  analysis.  The  results  obtained  in  the  study  are 
compared  to  other  research  findings  generated  in  earlier  studies  where  available.  The 
findings  of  this  study  are  related  to  those  in  the  literature,  and  implications  of  these 
findings  are  noted.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  present  study  was  the  first  study  identified 
by  the  researcher  in  which  frequency  of  giving  was  tested.  Therefore,  the  findings  of  this 
study  with  respect  to  frequency  of  giving  can  be  used  to  enhance  aninstitution's 
development  program  by  helping  to  determine  what  factors  increase  the  number  of 
financial  giving  among  alumnae  donors. 

^^^^^^^^^^mmjdms  during  past  year.  Number  of  campus  visits  during  past 
year  had  a  significant  relationship  to  magnitude  of  giving,  as  well  as  frequency  of  giving. 
Prior  research  has  shown  this  variable  to  be  a  particularly  strong  indicator  of  donor 
behavior.  Wetta  (1990)  and  Shadoian  (1989)  concluded  that  a  significant  difference 
existed  between  alumni  donors  and  alumni  non-donors  on  the  number  of  visits  to  campus. 
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However,  the  findings  of  the  two  studies  provide  a  support  for  the  importance  of  number 
of  campus  visits  after  graduation  in  terms  of  donor  status.  They  did  not  test  any 
significance  on  magnitude  of  giving  or  frequency  of  giving. 

The  result  of  this  study  is  inconsistent  with  other  findings.  Baker  (1998),  Korvas 
(1984)  and  Martin  (1993)  found  no  significance  relationship  existed  on  magnitude  of 
alumni  giving.  No  previous  study  tested  any  significance  on  fi-equency  of  giving  among 
alumni  donors. 

Participation  in  alumnae  activities.  A  significant  relationship  was  found  among 
alumnae  donor  with  respect  to  participation  in  alumnae  activities.  Alumnae  who  are 
active  in  alumnae  activities  were  more  likely  to  contribute  on  a  higher  level.  For 
fi-equency  of  giving,  alumnae  who  are  active  in  alumnae  activities  tended  to  give  more 
often  than  those  who  are  not.  Research  in  alumni/ae  philanthropy  shows  quite  clearly  that 
the  more  an  alumnus/a  becomes  involved  with  an  institution,  the  more  likely  that  person 
is  to  identify  with  and  provide  financial  support  to  the  institution.  The  relationship 
between  the  participation  in  alumni/ae  activities  and  magnitude  of  giving  is  supportive  of 
Baker  (1998),  Grill  (1988),  Haddad  (1986),  Hopkins  (1998),  Keller  (1982),  Korvas 
(1984),  Kraus  (1988),  Martin  (1993),  Shadoian  (1989),  Wetta  (1990)  all  of  whom  found  a 
significant  relationship  between  alumni/ae  involvement  in  alumni  activities  and 
alumni/ae  giving. 

Perception  of  the  college's  need  for  financial  support.  A  significant  relationship 
was  found  with  respect  to  perceived  need  for  financial  support.  The  findings  of  this  study 
indicated  that  alumnae  who  strongly  feel  that  the  college  needs  alumnae  financial  support 
contributed  on  a  higher  level  than  those  who  do  not.  The  finding  of  this  study  is 
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consistent  with  previous  research  which  suggests  that  the  perceived  need  for  financial 
support  of  the  alma  mater  is  correlate  with  alumnae  giving  (House,  1987;  Martin,  1 993). 

Place  of  residence  as  undergraduates.  The  findings  of  this  study  showed  that  there 
was  a  significant  relationship  between  fi-equency  of  giving  and  the  place  of  residence 
while  as  student  indicating  that  alumnae  who  lived  on  campus  as  undergraduates  gave 
more  often  than  those  who  did  not.  This  contrasts  with  prior  research,  which  found  no 
significant  relationships  with  respect  to  place  of  residence  while  a  student  (Korvas,  1 984; 

Shadoian,  1989).  ^ 

Contact  person  fi-om  the  college.  The  results  of  this  study  indicated  that  alumnae 
donors  made  a  personal  contact  most  often  with  administrators.  This  contrasts  with  a 
previous  research  by  Shadoian  (1989)  suggesting  that  alumni  donors  were  more  likely  to 
maintain  such  contact  most  fi-equently  with  faculty  fi-om  their  majors. 

Contributions  to  the  Literature 

A  growing  literature  by  fiindraising  practitioners  has  outlined  how  and  why 
women  give  money  to  the  organization  and  how  women  raise  money.  With  respect  to 
women's  giving  as  Schlegell  and  Fisher  (1993)  and  Shaw  and  Taylor  (1993)  claim,  some 
specific  findings  of  the  study  confirm  that  for  women  the  emphasis  is  a  connection  to  and 
involvement  in  the  organization,  and  women  are  more  concerned  with  personal 
commitinent  to  and  knowledge  of  the  organization.  The  literature  and  the  results  of  the 
study  confirm  that  alumnae  donors  were  interested  in  a  personal  connection  with 
administrators  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  donor's  relationship  to,  interest  in, 
and  knowledge  about  the  institution's  activities.  Since  giving  is  found  to  be  related  to  j 
involvement  with  the  institution  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  campus  after 
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graduation,  alumnae  involvement  and  campus  visits  determine  the  fact  that  involvement 
precedes  giving  or  raising  money.  It  appears  that  all  efforts  at  the  study  institution  are 
directed  at  maintaining  and  increasing  the  level  of  alumnae  involvement  through 
channels  of  communications.  Communications  are  geared  to  all  groups  of  alumnae  and 
seem  to  be  more  personalized  with  an  attempt  to  encourage  more  involvement. 

With  respect  to  the  perception  of  a  college's  need  for  financial  support  alumnae 
donors  seem  to  base  their  decision  on  whether  they  are  informed  about  the  institution  to 
which  they  donate.  When  alumnae  donors  feel  strongly  that  the  college  needs  their 
financial  support,  they  are  more  likely  to  contribute  to  their  alma  mater.  This  might  be 
inferred  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a  more  acute  awareness  of  financial  need  among 
alunmae  at  a  private  institution  which  receives  no  public  support.  It  seems  that  alumnae 
publications  including  alumnae  newsletters,  reports,  and  personalized  letters  fi-om  the 
alumnae  relations  play  an  important  role  in  communicating  with  alumnae  and  broaden  the 
base  of  alumnae  financial  support  to  alma  mater. 

The  results  of  the  study  also  demonstrate  that  alumnae  giving  is  more  about 
relationships.  Unlike  the  previous  research,  the  study  reported  that  alumnae  donors  had  a 
fi-equent  contact  with  administi-ators  rather  than  faculty  fi-om  their  major  fields.  This 
result  might  come  from  the  fact  that  women  want  to  feel  connected  with  the  institution 
when  they  give  money  and  to  build  a  relationship  with  the  institution  before  they  give.  By 
contacting  alumnae  donors  on  a  regular  and  continuous  basis  or  cormecting  them  with  the 
institution,  administrators  including  alunmae  relations  and  development  staff  let  alunmae 
donors  know  that  the  institution  cares  about  them. 
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The  findings  of  this  study  present  new  evidence  that  a  place  of  undergraduate 
residence  is  closely  related  to  alumnae  financial  giving.  The  explanation  of  this  new 
phenomenon  may  well  lie  in  the  fact  that  alumnae  donors  who  lived  on  campus  possess  a 
better  understanding  of  their  alma  maters  by  learning  about  their  school,  hi  addition, 
housing  on  campus  provides  the  students  with  an  increased  understanding  of  and 
familiarity  with  her  school  and  develops  a  rapport  between  faculty  and  student.  This  also 
indicates  that  housing  is  one  of  social  aspects  of  college  life,  and  it  influences  one's 
identification  with  the  institution  as  undergraduates  based  on  undergraduate  values  and 
provides  greater  opportunity  for  the  student  to  become  involved  in  social  life  on  campus. 
The  basis  for  loyalty  is  to  be  found  in  the  college  experience  of  undergraduates.  The 
treatment  undergraduates  have  received,  the  fellows  they  have  found,  and  the  attitudes 
they  have  developed  during  college  years  determine  their  loyalty  in  later  years.  The 
living-learning  experience  at  a  small  college  provides  the  environment  to  stimulate  an 
enriched  social  life  experience  on  campus.  It  also  creates  shared  experiences  between 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators  and  cultivates  the  sense  of  family.  The  emergence  of 
a  strong  relationship  between  residence  hall  experiences  and  alumnae  financial  support 
presents  new  opportunities  for  research  and  increased  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of 
alumnae  support. 

In  a  previous  study  by  Korvas  (1984)  the  researcher  investigated  the 
characteristics  of  male  alumni  donors  and  non-donors  at  a  single-sex  institution.  The 
results  of  the  study  showed  that  participation  in  the  Rockhurst  alumni  office-sponsored 
activities  and  alumni  satisfaction  with  their  education  at  Rockhurst  College  were  found  to 
have  a  significant  relationship  to  magnitude  of  giving.  The  study  did  not  test  for  the 
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relationship  to  frequency  of  giving.  Since  the  present  study  involved  the  investigation  of 
female  donors  at  a  single-sex  institution,  it  indicates  that  future  research  might  examine 
gender  differences  in  alumni  philanthropy. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 
The  recommendations  for  future  research  are  suggested  as  follows: 
The  theoretical  model  chosen  for  this  study  proposes  selected  demographic, 
background,  and  situational  variables  that  could  provide  a  basis  for  predicting  alumnae 
financial  giving  at  women's  college.  The  model  also  provides  a  useful  approximation  of 
the  variables  that  an  institution  may  consider  when  seeking  to  increase  alumnae  giving. 
However,  within  the  model  no  consideration  was  given  to  the  effects  on  the  dependent 
variables  from  interaction  among  independent  variables.  It  can  be  inferred  that  there  are 
other  predictors  than  those  identified  which  affect  alumnae  giving  behaviors.  Such 
consideration  can  be  of  great  importance  in  a  study  intended  to  include  the  psychological 
and  social  factors  that  might  affect  the  alumnae  contributions  to  their  alma  mater.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  model  be  extended  to  provide  a  fi-amework  for  identifying  the 
relative  importance  of  variables  that  may  be  considered  when  examining  decisions  by  an 
alumna  to  make  financial  contributions  to  her  alma  mater. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  study  should  be  replicated  at  other  colleges  and 
universities  to  test  the  characteristics  of  female  donors.  This  study  provides  information 
on  alumnae  of  the  study  institution  that  is  not  necessarily  representative  of  alumnae  at 
other  institutions  of  higher  education.  Replications  at  other  similar  institutions  could 
extend  the  research  in  this  area. 
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It  is  recommended  that  future  study  should  include  research  on  women  and 
philanthropy  especially  considering  what  motivates  their  charitable  behavior.  As  more 
women  realize  their  potential  giving,  they  will  maintain  a  critical  role  influencing  and 
providing  alumnae  support  to  their  alma  mater.  For  development  officers  or  fundraisers, 
awareness  of  those  factors  influencing  women's  giving  behavior  is  critical.  Another 
significant  consideration  is  what  factors  and  priorities  will  affect  the  continuation  of  this 
support,  hi  a  long  time  cultivation  of  these  donors,  it  would  be  prudent  to  elicit  personal 
responses  from  strategies  that  are  sensitive  to  women's  concerns.  Encouraging  major 
gifts  from  prospective  donors  should  recognize  differing  demographics. 

It  is  recommended  that  future  research  emphasize  the  effect  of  gender  on  alumni 
philanthropy.  The  study  would  identify  some  factors  that  differ  for  men  and  women  in 
alumni  philanthropy  and  provide  comparisons  between  men  and  women  on  some 
variables  such  as  motives,  giving  characteristics,  beliefs  that  affect  donation  decisions,  or 
giving  priorities. 

It  is  recommended  that  future  study  include  variables  in  another  survey  that  may 
have  applicability  to  an  expanded  alumnae  study  base  such  as  emotional  attachment  to 
the  alma  mater,  feelings  toward  the  alma  mater,  method  of  solicitation,  and  the  most 
effective  approaches  that  can  be  used  to  solicit  alumnae  financial  support. 

It  is  recommended  that  future  research  duplicate  this  study  adding  a  variation  of 
discriminating  variables  and  a  longitudinal  examination  of  variable  effects. 

It  is  recommended  that  future  study  include  alumnae  non-donors  to  understand 
their  behaviors  that  provide  the  basis  for  more  comprehensive  and  effective  fund  raising 
techniques  at  a  women's  college. 
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It  is  recommended  that  future  research  include  non-alumnae  donors  to  recognize 
the  major  motives  and  giving  patterns  of  non-alumnae  donors  that  relate  to  philanthropic 
giving.  This  study  could  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  to  attract  more  non-alumnae 
donors  to  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Implications  for  Practice 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  the  following  implications  are  offered  for  future 
practice: 

First,  from  the  view  of  the  role  played  by  alumni/ae  participation  in  alumni/ae 
activities  described  in  literature  review,  the  study  institution  should  carefully  review  its 
programming  to  make  sure  that  the  total  alumnae  population  are  offered  interesting 
program  options  from  which  to  choose.  The  Office  of  the  Alumnae  Relations  should 
annually  survey  its  graduates  regarding  their  interests  or  concerns  to  make  sure  that  the 
alumnae  association  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  alumnae  and  will  implement 
appropriate  changes  if  necessary.  Such  regular  monitoring  and  tailoring  to  specific  needs 
will  enable  the  alumnae  association  to  play  its  essential  role  most  effectively.  In  addition, 
alumnae  activities  should  be  targeted  to  a  cross  section  of  alumnae  interest  groups  so  that 
as  many  alumnae  as  possible  can  be  involved  in  the  activities.  Although  heavily  involved 
in  seeking  and  maintaining  contact  with  alumnae,  the  recommendation  is  to  increase 
contact  through  expansion  of  alumnae  chapters,  regional  events,  and  increased  mailings. 

For  the  Director  of  Alumnae  Relations,  it  is  critical  to  establish  cultivation  plans 
to  include  consideration  for  eliciting  more  alumnae  participation,  including  an  increase  in 
development  officer/alumnae  relations  alumnae  contacts  and  visits  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
maintaining  a  strong  regional  support.  Regular  contacts  with  alumnae  also  give  the  office 
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continued  insights  into  improving  the  quaUty  of  alumnae  records  and  maximizing  a 
continued  involvement  with  the  college.  Furthermore,  strong  commitment  and  aggressive 
goals  for  the  number  of  personal  contacts  by  college  personnel  such  as  development 
officers,  the  president  of  the  alumnae  association  or  the  director  of  alumnae  relations 
could  help  develop  closer  relationships  with  the  institution  that  will  generate  not  only 
more  alumnae  gifts  but  also  friendship  with  the  institution. 

Second,  developing  and  nurturing  a  positive  attitude  toward  one's  ahna  mater  is 
assumed  to  be  a  prerequisite  of  alumnae  giving  which  starts  with  the  fu-st  day  of  campus 
life  and  requires  time  and  patience.  Establishing  a  long-term  relationship  with  alumnae 
demands  institutional  efforts  and  commitment  throughout  the  creation  of  integrated  and 
comprehensive  programs  that  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  long-term  behavior  of 
alumnae.  By  providing  a  sustained  and  continuous  institutional  commitment  to 
undergraduate  experiences,  the  institution  plays  an  active  role  in  fostering  and  nurturing 
the  values  and  attitudes  of  undergraduates  that  will  encourage  them  to  be  active  in 
alumnae  financial  support. 

Third,  the  Alumnae  office  should  develop  a  comprehensive  database  that  includes 
the  variables  that  have  been  shown  to  be  positive  indicators  of  alumnae  financial  giving 
and  should  maintain  these  variables  on  each  alumnae  database  record.  Taking  a  benefit  of 
data-rich  alumnae  records  can  help  the  institution  set  an  appropriate  long-term  and  short- 
term  alumnae  fund  goals  or  capital  campaign  and  justify  resource  allocations  throughout 
the  campus.  Analyzing  giving  patterns  for  a  certain  period  is  essential  for  monitoring 
such  data.  These  records  can  provide  a  key  report  with  a  variety  of  measures  such  as 
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overall  participation  by  alumnae  donors,  participation  by  donor  type,  donors  at  gift  levels, 
and  total  alumnae  dollars. 

Fourth,  alumnae  are  critical  to  the  institution  because  they  are  potential  advocates 
for  their  alma  mater.  Alumnae  support  for  an  institution  comes  in  various  forms  including 
financial  support.  It  includes  boundless  activities  that  alumnae  perform  to  help  their  alma 
mater  and  that  develop  a  new  connection  with  the  institution.  The  role  of  alumnae 
administration  is  to  support  the  ongoing  needs  of  higher  education  by  encouraging 
alumnae  to  serve  their  ahna  mater  and  encouraging  their  ahna  mater  to  serve  its  alumnae. 

Fifth,  since  this  study  involved  a  female  population  and  previous  studies  included 
two  genders,  it  appears  that  postgraduate  involvement  (participation  in  alumnae  activities 
or  visits  to  campus  after  graduation)  with  the  institution  is  a  correlate  of  alumni/ae 
philanthropy  regardless  of  gender.  The  implications  of  this  finding  for  the  development 
of  more  effective  fimdraising  strategies  are  significant  and  should  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration  by  development  officers. 
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APPENDIX  A 
INFORMED  CONSENT  PROTOCOL 

Research  Title:  The  relationship  of  selected  alumnae  characteristics  to  alumnae 
financial  support  at  a  women'  college. 

Purpose  of  the  research  study:  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  which  factors 
might  affect  financial  giving  using  alumnae  donors  in  a  particular  women's  college. 

What  you  will  be  asked  to  do  in  the  study:  I  am  asking  you  to  participate  in  this  study 
because  you  have  been  identified  as  a  generous  donor  to  the  college.  You  will  be  asked 
to  complete  a  questionnaire  lasting  no  longer  than  10  minutes.  The  schedule  of 
questions  is  enclosed  with  this  letter.  You  will  not  have  to  answer  any  question  you  do 
not  wish  to  answer.  Your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law 
and  your  identity  will  not  be  revealed  in  the  study. 

Time  required:  Approximately  10  minutes. 

Risks:  There  are  no  risks  for  participating  in  this  study. 

Benefits/Compensation:  There  are  no  anticipated  benefits/compensation  for 
participating  in  this  study. 

Confidentiality:  You  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  Any 
information  regarding  you  as  a  donor  will  be  assigned  a  code  number.  When  the  study 
is  completed  and  the  data  have  been  analyzed,  the  list  will  be  destroyed.  Any  alumnae 
name  will  not  be  used  in  this  research. 

Voluntary  participation:  Your  participation  in  this  study  is  completely  voluntary.  There 
is  no  penalty  for  not  participating. 

Right  to  withdraw  from  the  study:  You  have  the  right  to  withdraw  fi-om  the  study  at 
anytime  without  consequence. 

Whom  to  contact  if  you  have  questions  about  the  study:  Helena  Shim,  6519  Newberry 
Rd  Apt  406  Gainesville,  Fl  32605,  352-332-6486 

Dr.  Dale  Campbell,  Department  of  Educational  Leadership  200F  Norman  Hall,  352- 
392-2391  ext  286 

Whom  to  contact  about  your  rights  in  the  study:  UFIRB  Office  Box  1 12250,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1-2250 
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Agreement:  I  have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I  voluntarily  agree  to  participate 
in  the  procedure  and  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this  description. 

_      .     .  Date: 
Participant:   


Principal  hivestigator: 


Date: 


APPENDIX  B 

PERMISSION  TO  QUATE/REPRODUCE  COPYRIGHTED  MATERIAL 


PERMISSION  TO  QUATEmEPRODUCE  COPYRIOHTED  MATERIAL 


hereby  authorize  <SmuflByY/fl<  nfniiCA^  -  7-'  '  ^^pvi^^A^ 
hisrtier  thesis/dissertation  to  be  submiited  to  the  Umveriity  of  Florida. 


T  nve)  fiuther  extend  thU  authorization  to  University  microfilm*  Inc..  Ann  Arbor 
MtehigV  for  the  purpoie  of  reproducing  and  distributing  microfbmwd  copie.  of  lU*^ 
dissertation. 


ate  '  t  - 
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APPENDIX  C 

ALUMNAE  SURVEY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  gather  information  that  will  help  provide  better 

services  to  alumnae  and  current  students.  As  a  part  of  a  small  selected  sample,  your 
response  is  very  important  to  the  success  of  the  study.  Please  answer  the  questions 
thoughtfully  and  completely.  Your  answers  will  be  kept  confidential.  After  you  have 
completed  the  questionnaire,  please  return  it  in  the  enclosed  postpaid  envelope. 

Direction:  These  questions  deal  with  undergraduate  experiences  while  in  college, 
alumnae  experiences,  and  demographic  data.  Please  check  the  appropriate  number 
next  to  each  question  unless  otherwise  instructed.  Your  responses  will  be  completely 
anonymous. 

Please  make  sure  you  sign  the  informed  consent  form  before  you  start. 
Alumnae  Experiences 

1 .  How  strongly  do  you  think  College  needs  financial  support  fi-om  alumnae? 

1  Strong  need  for  support 

2  Moderate  need  for  support 

3  Weak  need  for  support 

4  No  need  for  support 

2.  How  would  you  rate  your  overall  educational  experience  at  College? 

1  Excellent 

2  Good 

3  Average 

4  Fair 

5  Poor 

3 .  How  many  times  did  you  visit  College  last  year? 

1  Three  or  more 

2  Two 

3  One 

4  None 

4.  Are  you  active  in  alumnae  activities  of   College  (e.g.,  clubs,  class 

reimions,  volunteer  work  for  College)? 

1  Yes 

2  No 
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5.  A)  Since  graduation,  have  you  maintained  contact  (written,  phone,  or  in-person)  with 
faculty,  administration  or  staff  at  College? 

1 .  On  a  regular  basis 

2.  Often 

3.  Occasionally 

4.  Seldom 

5.  Never 

B)  If  you  have  maintained  contact,  is  it  most  often  with 

1 .  Faculty  from  your  major 

2.  Other  faculty 

3.  Staff 

4.  Administrators 

6.  How  often  do  you  read  alumnae  publications? 

1 .  On  a  regular  basis 

2.  Often 

3.  Occasionally 

4.  Seldom 

5.  Never 

Undergraduate  Experiences 

7.  Please  check  all  extracurricular  activities  you  participated  as  an  undergraduate  at 
 College: 

 Student  govenmient 

 Department  organizations/clubs 

 Intercollegiate  or  intramural  athletics 

  Special  interest  group  (hobby  groups,  drama/musical  groups,  religious/political 

groups,  social  or  community  related  groups,  social  recreation,  etc). 
 Student  honorary  organizations 

 Residence  hall  organizations  »  , 

 Other  (please  specify)  

8.  How  much  did  you  participate  in  any  form  of  extracurricular  activities  described 
above  as  undergraduate? 

1  Very  frequently 

2  Frequently 

3  Sometimes 

4  Seldom 
5.  Never 

9.  What  type  of  housing  did  you  live  in  as  undergraduates? 

1  On-campus  housing 

2  Off-campus  housing 

3  Combination  of  one  and  two 
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10.  As  a  student,  did  you  receive  any  scholarship  or  grant  aid  (exclude  work  study,  loans) 
from  College? 

1  Yes 
No 

1 1 .  What  is  the  highest  degree  you  received  at  College? 

1 .  Associate  degree 

2.  Bachelor's  degree 

3.  Master's  degree 

4.  Specialist 

Demographic  Data 

12.  How  many  years  did  you  attend  College  as  an  imdergraduate  student? 

1  Six  or  more  years 

2  Five  years 

3  Four  years 

4  Three  years 

5  Two  years 

6  One  year 

13.  Please  list  your  undergraduate  major  field  of  study  at  College. 


14.  How  many  children  do  you  have? 

1  None 

2  One 

3  Two 

4  Three 

5  Four  or  more 

15.  If  you  have  children,  how  many  are  in  each  age  range  listed  below?  (Put  0  if  none  in  a 
each  range)  if  applicable. 

 0  to  5  years 

 5  to  13  years 

 14  to  17  years 

 1 8  to  22  years 

 23  and  over 

16.  What  is  your  religious  preference? 

1  Catholic 

2  Jewish 

3  Protestant 
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4  Other 

5  None 

17.  Please  indicate  your  present  marital  status. 

1  Married 

2  Single 

3  Divorced 

4  Widowed 

18.  What  is  the  distance  of  your  current  residence  from  College? 

1  0  to  50  miles 

2  51  to  200  miles 

3  More  than  200  miles 

19.  Which  category  best  describes  your  current  occupation? 

1  Professional 

2  Managerial 

3  Sales 

4  Clerical 

5  Not  currently  employed 
her  

20.  What  is  your  current  age?  

21.  Your  gross  annual  household  income  falls  into  which  of  the  following  ranges? 

1  $24,999  or  below 

2  $25,000  to  $49,999 

3  $50,000  to  $74,999 

4  $75,000  to  $99,999 

5  $100,000  to  124,999 

6  $125,000  or  more 

22.  Are  you  active  in  community  volimtary  work  or  organizations? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

23.  Do  you  financially  support  other  charitable  organizations? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  ■  ■  A . 


Thank  you  for  your  time  to  complete  this  survey.  Your  cooperation  is  appreciated 
greatly.  Please  return  the  questionnaire  in  the  enclosed  postpaid  envelope 
immediately. 


APPENDIX  D 
COVER  LETTER 


October  30'",  2000 

Dear  College  Alumna: 

My  name  is  Helena  Shim.  I  graduated  in  1991  from  College.  I  am  a  doctoral 

student  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  am  currently  working  on  my  dissertation.  As  part 
of  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Leadership,  Policy  and  Foundation  in  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida,  I 
need  to  complete  a  research  study.  As  a  result  of  my  interest  in  educational  development, 
I  am  researching  what  factors  might  affect  alumnae  giving  in  a  private  women's  college. 

You,  as  a  generous  donor  to  the  College  annual  giving,  are  invited  to 

participate  in  my  research  study.  The  enclosed  survey  includes  a  twenty-three  item  self- 
reporting  survey  along  with  an  informed  consent  form.  Your  participation  is  voluntary 
and  signing  a  consent  form  indicates  your  voluntary  participation  in  the  study. 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  review  and  complete  the  survey.  Then  return  it  to  me  by 
Novermber  22nd.  The  survey  is  pre-addressed  and  postage  is  pre-paid  for  your 
convenience.  Surveys  must  be  mailed  within  7  days  of  receipt  and  received  by  November 
22"*^  to  be  included  in  the  study.  Note  that  there  is  no  opportunity  on  the  survey  for  you  to 
be  personally  identified.  Your  identity  will  be  confidential.  In  order  to  assure  this,  please 
do  not  write  your  name  on  the  survey. 

If  you  have  questions  or  concerns  regarding  this  study  please  contact  me  at  (352)-332- 
6486  or  my  faculty  advisor.  Dr.  Dale  Campbell,  Institute  of  Higher  Education  at  (352)- 
392-2391  ext  281.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation.  Your  help  is  truly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely,  '  . 

Helena  Shim,  College/91 

UF  Graduate  Student 
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APPENDIX  E 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 

November  27'\  2000 

Dear  Columbia  Alumna: 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  asking  your  assistance  with  my  research  project.  If  you 
have  already  completed  and  returned  your  completed  survey,  please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks.  I  really  appreciate  your  help.  If  you  haven't  yet  sent  in  your  completed  survey, 
enclosed  is  another  copy  to  please  fill-out  and  send  to  me  in  the  postage-paid  envelope. 
The  reason  why  I  seem  somewhat  anxious  is  that  if  I  do  not  get  a  sufficient  response  level 
fi-om  the  alumnae  sample  I  randomly  selected,  my  study  will  be  invalid  for  analysis.  This 

not  only  would  prevent  the  collection  of  important  data  for  College  Alumnae 

Office,  but  would  also  delay  my  research  project  (since  I  would  have  to  start  my  research 
over).  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible. 

If  by  some  chance  you  did  not  receive  the  questionnaire,  or  it  got  misplaced,  please 
contact  me  at  (352)-332-6486  and  I  will  get  another  one  in  the  mail  to  you  right  away. 

Sincerely, 

Helena  Shim,  ColIege/91 

UF  Graduate  Student 
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APPENDIX  F 
THIRD  LETTER 


Dear  College  Alumna: 

Several  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you  asking  your  assistance  with  my  research  project.  As  of 
today  I  have  not  a  sufficient  response  level  from  the  alumnae  sample  I  randomly  selected. 
If  you  have  already  completed  and  returned  your  completed  survey,  please  accept  my 
sincere  thanks.  I  really  appreciate  your  help.  If  you  haven't  yet  sent  in  your  completed 
survey,  enclosed  is  another  copy  to  please  fill-out  and  send  to  me  in  the  postage-paid 
envelope. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  significance  each  response  has  to  be  the  usefulness  of  the  study. 
Please  do  not  put  the  questionnaire  aside  to  respond  later.  Ten  minutes  of  your  time  now 
is  all  that  is  required.  I  need  your  help  to  complete  this  study. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  reply  within  the  week,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
participation  in  this  study. 

Sincerely, 

Helena  Shim,  College/91 

UF  Graduate  Student 
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